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CONTAINERS OF TIN PLA 


Let’s Co-operate 


for Quality in 1925 


HE standard of living is high in this 
country. Consumerswantthebestcanned 
foods, and they are willing to pay for quality. 


They pay for quality as a form of insurance. 


They want to feel safe in what they put on 


their tables. 


Canned Foods will grow in volume and 
prosperity in proportion as the public learn, 


by experience and education, that they are 


safe as well as convenient. 


The packer wins and holds customer-friends 
by giving them canned foods that are always 
/ good, always the same. 


We, ascan-makers, co-operate with our cus- 
tomer-friends by furnishing Canco packer’s 
cans that are uniformly good, backing them 
up with Canco closing machines and all the 
resources of Canco Service. 


Let’s co-operate for Quality 
throughout 1925 


American Can Company 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 
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MADE BY THE 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the be*t; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 


to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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Ayars Rotary Syruping Machines 


Standard Machine for No. 1-2-21¢ 


and 3 cans. 


For Filling Tomato Pulp. 


Machine for No. 10 cans. 


CAN BE FURNISHED WITH UPRIGHT CAN FEED OR DISC FEED 
AS DESIRED. 


Also for filling syrups and liquids in cans and glass jars already partly filled 
with fruit or solids. Equipped with Ayars Rapid Valve, insuring every can 
being filled absolutely uniform and to the proper level. 


The can having a 1% lift, valve will operate when can is over-filled, on materials 
such as String Beans, Pears, Apples, Peaches etc. Valve does not have a 
stem to go down to mash the fruit, but only a flat thin plate to press down 
the fruit. 


Write For Prices and Full Information. 


Ayars Machine Company, 
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The Salvation of 
the Beet Industry— 


The New Four Roll Hansen Beet Topper 
is indispensable to the Beet Packer 


Because 
1. Iteliminates all hand topping labor, 


thereby reducing the cost of topping to 
a minimum. 


2. It tops all small beets which ashing 
the largest profit. 


3 Farmers are more willing to raise 
beets when hand topping has been elimi- 
nated. 


The Beet Packer without Beet 
Toppers will find it as difficult 
to meet competition as the pea 
packer would today without pea 
viners. 


Our output is limited. 


Order today if you wish 
delivery this season. 


FULLY PATENTED 


ufa of the followi ansen er-Built Machi 
Been Files Pier Hansen Canning Machinery Corp., 
Corn Cooker and Filler Gallon Pea Filler i 
84-90 Hamilton St., CEDARBURG, WIS. 
INSTALL 
66 99 Improved Automatic, Laborless, 
HALLER High Speed 
for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 
CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 
Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 


“HALLER” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 
The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itself— 

A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 
The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 


Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division P.O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter it up to 9" high. 


oo CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


PEA LICE 


Let BERLIN Control Your Pea Lice 
Don’t Let the Pea Lice Control You 


The D. & S. louse remover (Aphidozer) will control your louse situation. 


Used with average conditions it saved, in some cases, as much as 50% of the total crop and removed 
an average of better than 80% of the total pea aphis. 


— 


PEA CROP. INSURANCE: Puta Berlin pea lice remover at every two viner stations and you need 
have no fear of your crop being eaten up. 


This machine is complete in itself, cost is nominal, can be drawn by one horse, operated by one man, 
no chemicals necessary. The machine should last for a lifetime without additional expenses other than 
the cost of labor. 


man call on you and explain to you 
what this machine will do. 


Can you afford to be without it? 
A Complete line of Canning Machinery for every plant. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINE WORKS. 


Berlin, Wis., U.S. A. 
6” Saleman--H. R. Harding, 2827 Winchester St., Baltimore, Md. DUDLEY-SEARLE PEA LICE REMOVER 


— Write us for circular or let our sales- 
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What “Boobs” We Are !! 


We could have taken individual formulas for canned 
foods, condiments, preserves, pickles etc., and sold 
them @ from $5.00 to $100.00 each. 


Instead we put them ai/ in one book, covering every 
item in 


Canned— 


FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 
MEATS 

MILK 

FISH 
SPECIALTIES 


Preserves— 


JAMS 
JELLIES 
FRUIT JUICES 


Pickles— 


SAUCES 
CHOW-CHOWS 
CATSUPS 

SPICED VINEGARS 


All Foods in Tin and Glass 
AND 


A multitude of directions, instructions,—valuable 
hints—not just mere formulas—The best and most 
reliable—and then sell the whole thing for $10.00 ! ! 


“A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING” 


386 pages 6’’x 9’’, bound in leatherette 


Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


April 27, 1925 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADB is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. , 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - . . - $4.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents cach. 
ADVERTISING RaTES—According to space and location. 
Make all-Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADB Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


FOOD—The Western Canners Association 

R certainly served its members a very rich diet, in 

the matter of convention speeches and considera- 
tions, at its recent convention in Chicago. So many of 
these are “good” that the account of this meeting is a 
long one, and we cannot get it all into this one issue. 
Better than half of it is here, and the balance will ap- 
pear next week. As is always the case, a great many 
of those present were not in the meeting room to hear 
the addresses and to profit by them, and many of those 
who were present did ‘not grasp the full intent of some 
of the matters. There must always be distractions, and 
the listener looses much of what is said. So all hands 
will find this word-for-word account interesting and 
helpful, even if they heard the addresses. 

Of course we are old-fashioned and not up-to-date. 
Since the earliest beginnings when we published all 
that was of interest, of value or helpful to the members 
of this industry; since the earliest days when experi- 
enced men began to give their fellow-canners the bene- 
fit of their experience to the day when the scientists 
first turned attention to canned foods, on up through 
the whole progress of this industry’s development,it has 

been our pleasant duty to give widest distribution to 
these subjects. Even in those days, however, we con- 
sidered the matter at stake the important considera- 
tion: that is the acquirement of the experience, the sci- 
entific data or the latest methods of procedure is the 
kernel in the nut, the thing which every wide-awake 
canner wants. And so we have never acquired the 
habit of embellishing these reports; of filling them up 
with pictures—“playing them” up as feature articles, 
as the modern publisher does. 


Children like to look at pictures, but some- 
how we have preferred to consider the canners who are 
readers of The Canning Trade, as business men, bent 
upon the improvement of their methods of proceeses, 
and not as children. You know the modern publisher 


can take just a little piece of such matter, illustrate it 


with numerous pictures, head-line it in fancy type and 
make whole pages of it. This fills space, but it does 
not enhance the intrinsic value of the data given, nor 
make it worth one bit more to the reader. But we 
wonder if we are right in this, today, when people seem 
to enjoy being fooled even more than they did in Bar- 
nums time? 

Some men have tendered us fatherly advice along 
this line, and we do not like to seem stubborn. We 
would like your opinion. What do you think? 

SMILE AWHILE—This Department at the back 
of each issue of The Canning Trade has become very 
popular. It is read and quoted extensively. We want 
to leave you in on it, and for that purpose we throw 
it open to you and invite you to send contribu- 
tions to it. The more these quips pertain to our own 
industry the better we will all enjoy them. And we 
believe there is just as much humor within our own 
circle, as in any other circle—not that we mean that the 
canning industry is a joke, by any means—but let’s 
see what wecando. Take a hand, and let us hear from 
you. Send along “your stuff.” It will be welcomed. 

Y. M. C. A.—Some one during the war paraphrased 
these letters, “You Must Come Across,” and we would 
like to apply that right now to Canned Foods Week, to 
be held this coming November. You will find that at 
the Western Convention they handled this subject with- 
out gloves, the canners demanding that all canners get 
behind this with their financial support. The industry 
cannot afford to let this drop, and so disgrace itself. 
Elsewhere we publish a cartoon from the Interstate 
Grocer, of St. Louis, which shows how the retailers feel 
about this. Canned foods will get the worst black-eye 
they ever got if they do not hasten to the support of 
this advertising feature. There is no time to quibble 
on this. Do that in your own family circle if you want 
to, but for the sake of the good name and appearance of 
your industry, come out strong for Canned Foods Week, 
and show the public that you have faith in your own 
goods. 

President Chas. G. Summers, Jr., is calling a spe- 
cial meeting of the Pennsylvania canners to consider 
the importance of this, and he intends to have Penn- 
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sylvania canners back Canned Foods Week 100 per cent. 
Incidentally he makes a contention regarding this ex- 
pense which is worthy of note. Read it. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO MEET—The Na- 
tional Canners Association has called the spring meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, Washington, May 26th. 
The wholesale grocers and others will expect a definite 
answer by that time regarding Canned Foods Week. 
The Board, of course, wants to have a report from every 
Canners Association long before that date—in fact, we 
understand by May 9th. And there are many important 
subjects to come before the Board for action. Mem- 
bers will bear this date in mind. 


DISTRIBUTION A NATIONAL QUESTION—Dis- 
tribution, the business of getting merchandise from the 
hands of the producer into the hands of the consumer, 
was given the commanding position among the eco- 
nomic problems of the present day by Alvin E. Dodd, 
manager of the Domestic Distribution Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in an 
address before the Washington Chamber of Commerce 
this week. 


“During the past fifty years,” said Mr. Dodd, “the 
cost of manufacture has been going down and the cost 
of selling has been going up. 

‘Distribution, taken as a whole, is our biggest in- 
dustry. Estimates of the annual expenditure for mer- 
chandise in the United States vary from a minimum of 
$24,000,000,000 to a maximum of $40,000,000,000. If 
we take an average of $32,000,000,000 as a basis, the 
measure of the transactions, wholesale and retail, which 
take place after the merchandise has left the hands of 
the producer, would be $56,000,000,000 annually. 


“Efficient mass production, the result of skilled 
analysis of production costs, has resulted in notable 
economies in the field of manufacture. But in the field 
of distribution attempts to analyze costs have been 
made in only a few instances. 


“In recent years marked changes have taken place 
in the prevailing methods of buying and selling. Re- 
tailers now buy more different varieties than before 
and smaller lots of each. We used to have certain 
standard articles which sold year in and year out and 
which, accordingly, it was safe to keep in stock. Now 
the demand shifts from one variety to another and re- 
tailers dare not buy in quantity for they must not let 
their stocks accumulate if they are to maintain the 
necessary rate of turnover.” 


“People do not understand,” said Mr. Dodd, “what 
takes place in the distribution of merchandise from the 
producer to the consumer, hence the difficulty in making 
them understand that it is quite as important a factor 
in fixing retail prices as production. 


“The average purchaser has no clear understand- 
ing of just what he is paying for. He sees, for example, 
a pound of sugar ina package. He estimates the actual 
cost of that amount of sugar when handled in whole- 
sale lots, whereas he is paying for the carton, the 
handling, the packing, the shipping and a share of the 
overhead during all of the processes from planting to 


delivery. All this is in addition to the actual cost of 
the product itself. 


“Carrying the commodity from the producer to the 
consumer is by no means a simple process, for it often 
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passes through many agencies. In some few cases 
short cuts have been made to the retail market. This 
has been done by some shoe and clothing manufactur- 
ers but even a direct channel ‘from maker to wearer’ 


involves some very expensive and complicated pro- 
cesses. 


“Costs of distribution have climbed since the World 
War but prices have not climbed so rapidly as wages 


and rents two of the largest items of expense in- dis- 
tribution. 


“Yet there are wastes in distribution which could 
be eliminated—the cost of which is included in the cost 
of the merchandise. In 1922 the country sustained an 
aggregate loss of $400,000,000 from business failures, 
many of which might have been prevented if there had 
been available more adequate information concerning 
market conditions. Duplication of selling effort and 
duplication of merchandise, overlapping trade territory 
and other uneconomical practices, many of which are 
adopted to meet the demands of the consumer, add un- 
necessarily to the cost of selling. 


“What is most needed at this time is accurate in- 
formation concerning distribution which can be made 
the basis of economies and at the same time bring home 
to the consumer that he is paying for many things be- 
sides raw material and cost of labor in the price for 
which he obtains an article from the retailer. 


“An attempt in this direction is now being made 
by the National Distribution Conference, organized un- 
der the auspices of the National Chamber. A represen- 
tative group of business men directly interested in dis- 
tribution have undertaken a study of the problem. Six 
committees have been appointed each to deal with a 
different phase of the question, and to determine what 
steps may be taken to bring to bear upon distribution 
costs the same critical analysis which has succeeded in 
reducing costs of manufacture.” 


LOAFING ON THE JOB 
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ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


Many Seeds are short. We are fortunate 
in having some— 


Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 

Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 

Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


Q 
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Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1925 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 


oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 40th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PA. 
: Business Established 1784 
THE LANDRETH 140 years in the Seed Business i 
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Western Canners Convention 


Canned Foods Week Endosed—Names of Contributors to be furnished the Jobbers—Scientific 
Addresses on Peas, Corn,’ Tomatoes+H.-W. Phelps on Business Conditions—Afthur 
Hamilton Presents the Sentiment in Canning, and is elected President. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
April 16, 1925. 


~ HE Forty-first Annual Convention of the Western Canners 
i| Association, held at Hotel Sherman, Chciago, Illinois, was 

called to order at ten thirty-five o’clock, President J. J. 
Rogers presiding. 

The first number on the program was an invocation by Sec- 
retary Colonel Lee, who prayed, in part: 

Oh, the Great Creator of all things material and spiritual, 
we are assembled here today in the interests of a great industry, 
an industry of helpfulness, an industry of usefulness, and one 
that is destined to bring happiness and contentment to all the 
people of the earth, eventually, through the conservation of food. 
Great quantities of food which Thou hast blest the earth with in 
the past have gone to waste, but in the establishment of this in- 
dustry and giving us the knowledge and ability with which to 
conserve it Thou hast conferred a great boon and blessing upon 
humanity. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS SPEAKS. 


HERE are a few things I would like to bring to your at- 
tention. One of the things that seems to me of very great 
importance now is the thought of “Canned Foods Week” 

that will be presented later on in the day. Our worthy Presi- 
dent, Mr. Trego, is back of it, and it seems to me that we would 
be taking a backward step if we did not come into it whole- 


heartedly and do our share or our part, which we haven’t done 
heretofore. 


Another thing, it seems to me a word of caution about pro- 
duction would be in order. We don’t want too much, but what 
we do have, it seems to me, should be of the very highest quality 
that it is possible for us to can, so that the housewife will be 
more than pleased to come back for more. — 

The Committee on Nominations will be: 

E. W. Virden, Grinnell, Iowa, Chairman. 
W. R. Roach, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
James Stoops, Van Wert, Ohio. 

President Rogers announced that the Conference Commit- 
tee would meet immediately after lunch. 

- PRESIDENT ROGERS: We have with us today Mr. Nor- 
ton, representing, as I understand, the Legal Department of the 
Santa Fe Railroad, and I am sure that Mr. Norton will give us 
something very worth while.| Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
presenting to you Mr. Norton. (Applause). 


Mr. Norton gave a very fine address upon the need of bet- 
ter understanding our constitution, and the need of combating 
the socialistic tendencies of the times. “So business men,” he 
said, “the thing to do it seems to me is to get acquainted with 
the Constitution of the United States. Get some book your- 
self, get a better book than this if you can, and read it to your 
wives and children and then go to see that it is taught to the 
children. We don’t know what in the dickens they are doing in 
the schools. What are they doing in your high schools? We 
have thousands and thousands of young boys and girls in the 
high schools. Do you know what they are doing to them? 


When you go home, go and see what they are doing in your 
schools and make them do the right thing and don’t-let them 
teach civics. No farmer would give his horse sawdust instead 
of oats. That is what this amounts to. When the time comes 
to teach the Constitution, just take the plain constitution ,and 
teach it and explain it, and the man who understands that will 
be a better American than he ever was before.” 


CHAIRMAN: The next number on the program is ne one 
of our good Indiana canners, Ollie Gilliatt, past-president of the 
Indiana Canners Association, who will talk to you on Toma- 


toes. You know, Indiana tomatoes are the best found on the 
market. Gentlemen, I have 


Mr. Gilliatt. (Applause). 


great pleasure in introducing to you. 


TOMATO GROWING. 
By Ollie Gilliatt. 


HAT little I shall say will be only on the growing of the 
tomato. We can’t expect the grower to deliver good to- 
matoes, the right kind of tomatoes, to our plants unless 

we furnish that grower with the right kind of seed to start with, 
and that brings us back to the beginning of it, the very begin- 
ning, the seed, the start. 


The only thing I know to tell you about is our own experi- 
ence. We have been breeding our own tomato seed for a num- 
ber of years. We have found that when we deliver to a grower 
seed from tomatoes that have ripened early, say in August, we 
are reasonably sure of getting some early tomatoes from that 
fellow, but if we furnished him seeds from tomatoes that have 
ripened in October, we were just equally sure of getting some 
late tomatoes from that fellow. And we found this, too, that 
when we delivered seed to growers that was produced from to- 
matoes just “mine run,” that is, seed taken from tomatoes just 
as the farmers deliver them, we usually got “mine run” toma- 
toes. 


I don’t believe we can put too much care ‘iin the selection 
of seeds. I like to see the field and see the tomatoes from which 
our seed is going to come for the next year. We also use some 
seed from the Indiana canners as well as our own and I always 
see their fields, too. Maybe that is just a notion, but anyhow 
it makes me feel better when I go out to sell futures if I know 


what kind of tomatoes my seed is coming from. I feel better 
about it. 


After the seed, the next thing is good plants, and that is one 
of the big problems with us. We do everything -we know of 
to get good plants. For instance, we always send a lot of seeds 
south every year and besides that we have about an acre under 
glass where seed is sown and plants transplanted. We change 
the soil every year, putting in virgin soil. Then we have been 
fortunate each year in getting some new ground for seed beds 
and we have our best luck with outdoor plants in that kind of 
soil. We have more trouble down there with the sand blowing. 
Those of you who have grown plants on sand know what that 
does. In fact, it is a greater worry than the early frost. In 
new ground, there seems to be just enough little roots sticking 
up to prevent the sand from blowing. On this ground this year 
we got a one-horse corn drill fertilizer attachment, put a good 
horse to that and with one boy leading the horse and another 
holding the drill and dragging a scrap of rope, and behind that 
was tied a little seeder, we put. in our seed. We always fer- 
tilize our seed even in new ground. We have our best luck 
that way. 

In addition to that, we always give some seed to our grow- 
ers, who take it and sow it. That has been awfully expensive 
to us and I don’t know whether you have had the experience or 
not, but we have given out many and many a pound of expensive 
seed, because it does cost us money to save it, but which never 
got any nearer the ground than the pantry shelf. To eliminate 
that, we are keeping some reports which have helped that to a 
very great extent, and we have reports like this (holding up a 
card), that we have our field men make. It keeps a pretty good 
check on them. We start out with the date of the contract, the 
number of acres contracted. Of course, we have the name of 
the grower ‘and then a little later, about the time they are giv- 


ing out the ‘seed and so on, how many acres he expects to set 


and then at the time he has set we get the actual number of 


/ acres set, the date the plants were set. 


I don’t know whether this interests you or not, but the next 


. thing we: have got down here, since we got this new marketing 


law down in Indiana, is “Has the the grower signed the Farm 
Bureau contract?” We are keeping track of that. Then “Will 
the grower use fertilizer?” and “What analysis?” “How much 
fertilizer and where he has ordered that fertilizer.’ We bel? 

is 


him to get it if, he wants it, but.we want to. know where he 
getting that fertilizer, because we want to know that he doesn’t 
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get stung. The number of plants wanted and when he wants 
them, and the kind of plants, that is, whether he will want 
plants that are grown in the South, plants that are transplanted 
or whether he wants outdoor grown plants. “The seed, what 
amount, how much he will sow and the kind of soil that he has,” 
and then we have, “Condition of the soil,” that is the condition 
of the soil when he sets his plants, “The date of the first de- 
livery, peak and last, etc.,” and it ends up with “Any field crates 
on hand,” that is, at the end of the season. “The method that he 
used in applying his fertilizer,” and then we have the number 
of pounds of tomatoes delivered, the average that he has on that 
acreage, and that gives us a pretty good check on that. Then 
we have a place for remarks on there and that has eliminated 


this seed waste to a great extent and gives us a good check on 
the grower. 


Now if we have good seed and then get good plants and get 
them set (we do our best to get them set before the first of 
June) in proper fertilized soil, well-drained, the next thing we 
have to consider is cultivation. That is very, very important 
in the raising of tomatoes. I have seen many a good prospect 
for a big yield svoiled by improper cultivation. No doubt, you 
have seen the same thing. So it is very necessary to watch es- 
pecially new growers. 


Our most successful growers use this method: They will 
plow their tomatoes just as soon after they get them set as the 
plants will get their heads up, and the biggest yield and the best 
we have ever had is from the fellow that will follow up the 
setting with the cultivator before the plant has a chance to wilt, 
plow it close and deep and pull the dirt to it. That fresh dirt 
helps the stem by protecting it from the hot sun. You know 
what happens when the stem turns white on the side toward the 
hot sun and after it has laid over on the ground. This plowing 
right after they are set will prevent that to a very large extent 
and where that method is followed, resetting is a very small 
job. And then after that, surface cultivation, and do it often. 
I don’t think you can do it too often. You follow that up and 
watch it, watch the grower from the time he sows his seed. You 
can do it with that report. From the time that fellow’s toma- 
toes are laid by, I can take the field men’s reports in the office 
and I can tell just about who is going to deliver the good toma- 
toes and I can tell the fellow that is going to have to be watched 
all through the season. 


Picking—Then the picking of the tomatoes is another thing. 
It has been my experience that more tomatoes have been lost, 
thrown away, by being picked too soon than ever rotted on the 
vine by being left there too long, and I think that is due to pick- 
ing too often. You take the fellow who picks so often, he never 
does get a ripe tomato in the patch. He doesn’t even have a 
standard for ripeness and he gets into the habit of picking to- 
matoes that are not red ripe because there are none there to 
pick. If there are plenty of ripe tomatoes in the patch, it is 
an easy job to get them picked ripe, but the fellow that picks too 
often doesn’t get real ripe tomatoes because he doesn’t get a 
chance to pick a red ripe tomato. That is the big job. 


Since the production in the factory depends so largely upon 
the quality of the tomato delivered by the grower, I want to re- 
peat that the factory production really begins with the selection 
of the seed. While it is true that a factory superintendent 
can’t turn out a good finished product from bad raw stock, it is 
just as equally true, I think, on the other hand, going to the 
factory end of it, that he can turn out a bad finished product 
trom raw stock. Good raw stock, in other words, doesn’t mean 
that it is going to come out good from the factory. 


I believe I will not attempt to say anything on the canning 
of tomatoes because we don’t can, but I remember not very long 
ago I was asked to settle a difference between a buyer and a 
canner. The subject was tomatoes. We were all three there 
together, and they left it up to me. I was a stranger to both of 
them. When we went to cutting some of these tomatoes (we 
cut several cans), I told them that it just reminded me of a 
cartoon that I had seen in the paper of Mutt and Jeff. Pos- 
sibly you saw the same thing, where Jeff bought four new tires 
that were guaranteed to run 3,000 miles. He got his friend and 
started out to try them to see whether they were any good or 
not, anc he drove the 3,000 miles without a puncture. He was 
just congratulating himself when all four tires went out at 
once. When he looked at the speedometer he found he had 
driven 3,000 miles and ten feet. He realized then that his 
guarantee was good up to just a certain point. I told this fel- 
low his tomatoes reminded me of that cartoon; they were good 
up to a certain point, in fact, fine, and I think that point was 
when they went to coring those tomatoes and they just whacked 
the top off every last one of them. You know what was in the 
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cans. What should have been a nice tomato was nothing but 
pieces and juice, all due to the faulty handling. 

Now I am not telling you how to do it. John, you can to- 
matoes and you can tell them about that, but it is just as im- 
portant to keep a good article good after it gets to the facory 
as it is to get it to the factory. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: Are there any questions? I am 
sure Mr. Gilliatt will be glad to answer them. 


MR. SEARS: Your story is almost like a fairy story. 
After we have good seed, good plants, good agriculture and 
everything else, we find our problem is to finish the crop because 
of the wilt, blight and so many other diseases that I can’t re- 
call all of them. We lose our crop after it is set unless we spend 
more money on preventives than the whole crop costs. 


MR. GILLIATT: We have diseases too. We are not im- 
mune. We haven’t any form of transformation to prevent all 
of them, but we begin by spraying the plants in the bed and we 
spray them a number of times and keep on spraying them until 
we get to the field, and then sometimes we lose them. I 
said that our seed and plant expense was a great big one. It is 
because we get away from a good deal of that by spraying 
plants from the time they get about so high until they get up 
close to field size and we keep it up. 

MR. SEARS: What do you spray with? 


MR. GILLIATT: We use Bordeau mixture and add a little 
arsenic of lead in there for the benefit of the potato bugs. 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: We will pass to Mr. Nelson’s 
talk, which is on “Starting the Corn Crop.” Mr. Nelson is with 
the Rochelle Canneries, of Rochelle, Illinois. (Applause). 


STARTING THE CORN CROP. 


LL corn packers are tremendously interested in both the 
A volume and quality of the green produce which is obtained 

from the acreage of sweet corn planted. We are all 
proud of our fields which yield five and six tons of snapped corn 
per acre, but the matter of vital interest to us is the average 
yield over our entire acreage. Each of us has seen two fields of 
sweet corn start off very much alike with similarly prepared 
seed beds, the same seed, equally good stands, and subjected to 
the same cultural methods, to find that in the end one yields 
three and one-half tons per acre and the other five tons per acre. 


Now this great difference in yield is obviously caused by 
difference in the available fertility of the two fields. We all 
recognize this fertility problem, and where the corn is grown 
under contract with farmers, field men are using every means 
within their power to get sweet corn grown on fertile fields. 


To those of us who grow the corn as well as pack it, I cannot 
refrain from suggesting that perhaps money invested in rotat- 
ing our corn land with leguminous crops to plow under in prep- 
aration for the corn crop would return very profitable interests. 
We are finding that we can seed sweet clover in sweet corn 
before the last cultivation and thereby provide a good green 
manure crop to plow under in the spring. To do this success- 
fully the land must be sweet. This does not take the place of 
rotation, but is helpful where it is desired to follow corn with 
corn. However, this fertility problem is a subject in itself and 
worthy of more capable treatment than I am qualified to give it. 


Our first objective in improving the yield and quality of our 
green corn should be to eliminate the one and one-half, two and 
two and one-half ton yields. I might say that figures I may 
quote during this paper refer to narrow grain corn. Yields 
for other varieties will have to be more or less taken in compari- 
son to average yields of narrow grain corn. These are not 
profitable crops from the grower’s standpoint and usually be- 
cause of the unevenness of the ripening and expense of handling 
are not profitable to pack. I think these unprofitable crops can 
be largely eliminated by getting the crop started off right. 


The stand is of very great importance. The corn must be 
cn the ground and uniformly distributed if good results are to 
be obtained. Have you ever considered the investment you have 
in a hill of corn? Those who grow their own corn will agree 
that on high priced land it costs around $35 per acre to grow 
and harvest sweet corn. The factory investment and overhead 
expense will perhaps amount to $15 per acre, thus making a total 
investment of $50 per acre. Since there are 3,924 hills per acre 
in corn planted 3 feet 4 inches apart, the investment per hill 
amounts to .0127. This does not sound so very alarming, but 
let us consider what a stand which is 10 per cent. light amounts 
to in dollars and cents per acre. The following figures are 
based on the assumption that a 10 per cent. loss in yield will 
follow such a reduction in stand. While this assumption may 
not be exactly correct, it is also true that very often our stands 
lack much more than 10 per cent. being perfect. 
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Loss per acre, stand 10 per cent. defective: 
Investment loss, .0127 x 3992..........++.- $4.98 
Loss in yield 10 per cent. of 3 tons at $12.00.. 3.60 
Loss in profit on 10 per cent. 150 doz. at 10c.. 1.50 


$10.08 


As I say, 10 per cent. reduction in stand may not mean ex- 
actly a 10 per cent. loss in yield, but I think our stand, being 
frequently 10, 15 and 30 per cent. effective, will easily make up 
for what possible difference there would be there. : 

This figure of $10.08 per acre does not include the loss which 
we may have from the lowering of quality of the final product 
which is often closely associated with poor yields. However, it 
represents such a stupendous sum when applied to the large 
acreage we handle that we may well consider how it may be 
avoided. It might be added that most of us have very often had 
to put up with stands much poorer than the 90 per cent. crops 
we have just been considering. 

It goes without saying that if we are to have a 100 per 
cent. stand of corn the seed bed must be in such condition that 
each hill is deposited in uniform depth in well pulverized soil 


with sufficient heat and moisture to cause it to start off vigor-. 


ously. We cannot regulate the temperature or the rainfall, but 
we can do a great deal towards conserving the moisture by 
proper tillage. The cost of an extra discing or dragging is very 
trivial when compared with the possible return which it may 
produce. We will probably always have to sacrifice some in 
stand and yield in order to prolong our canning season as much 
as possible, at least until the varieties are broken up into strains 
with wide variation in maturity dates. 


Along with the problem of a proper seed bed comes the 
mechanical problem of being able to plant more nearly just the 
desired number of kernels in each hill. I have found this ex- 
tremely perplexing. We have used every known method of me- 
chanical grading, but still we are unable to get the uniformity 
of crop which is desirable. We are this year trying another 
scheme, that of sorting the corn on the cob into extremely long, 
medium, and short kernels, then by grading those lots for width 
and thickness we think we have about reached the limit in pre- 
paring the corn for the planter. It may well be that we find 
it pays to plant an excess in each hill and then thin the stand 
down. We are hoping to test this out in a limited way this year 
to determine whether or not it may prove profitable. 


_ I really think there is a great field of work on that very 
thing. If we could plant our corn thick and later go through 
and thin it down in such a way as to not injure the corn that is 
left I am inclined to think we would get very big returns on the 


investment. It is a big practical problem as to whether we can 
get the labor to do it. 


I am sure many of us fail to realize the value of cultivation 
between the time the corn is planted and the time it is large 
enough to plow. Judicious use of the drag harrow often in- 
creases the stand of corn and decreases the stand of weeds very 
materially. We have heard very good reports of a machine 
called the rotary hoe,-which we expect to try out this year. If 
this machine will control the weeds until the corn is large enough 
to plow well without covering it will prove a blessing to the 
sweet corn grower, for it certainly is true that the first plowing 
is the most important, and it surely is discouraging to go in a 
field and find that either the weeds are not covered in the row 
or that a great deal of the corn is covered. 


I have left the vitality of the seed to the last because of my 
conviction that the greatest opportunity to eliminate the unprofit- 
able crop lies in improving the seed. We have great hope that 
some real benefit will come from the disease control and breed- 
ing work which is being conducted at several of our experimental 
colleges and by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
No one can doubt that considerable improvement will come from 
the ear row and mass selection work. It has proven so with field 
corn, and to date practically all the improvement that has been 
accomplished in sweet corn has come from these methods. There 
is nothing more interesting than the pure line breeding of corn. 
Interesting because of the limitless possibilities it possesses. 
Those of you who were privileged to hear Dr. Hoffer at the N. 
C. A. convention in Cincinnati know what wonderful results may 
come from this line of work. At best, it is apt to be several 
years before we can expect to realize on this work in our prac- 
tical operations. The big opportunity for us is to see that our 
seed corn is so cared for that it will grow near 100 per cent, and 
what is just as important, that it will grow vigorously. 

I am convinced that too much importance cannot be laid to 
the proper curing of sweet corn seed. It seems to be harder to 
handle than field corn. My experience is that sweet corn picked 
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before it has passed from the dough stage will show a high per- 
centage of germination and if cured carefully is relatively free 
from infection, at least external infection, but that it does not 
grow as vigorously as the corn which is allowed to reach niore 
maturity on the stalk. On the other hand, the longer the seed 
stands in the field the more infection it picks up, and this has a 
very harmful effect upon it. 

We should then strive to have our seed taken from the fields 
just as soon as it is sufficiently mature to grow vigorously. I 
think that time can be best described as being when the kernels 
have shriveled and changed from the ivory white color which it 
assumes after the canning stage is passed to the half transpar- 
ent color we are familiar with in the white corn seeds. This 
means that the corn carriés a very high moisture content and 
must be handled carefully in curing. 

The quicker the corn, can be dried down to about 14 per cent 
moisture the better. A little heat may be applied with benefit, 
but if this is done ample provision must be made for ventilation. 
Warm air quickly absorbs the moisture from the corn, and this 
warm moistened air will start moulds in an inconceivably short 
time. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on ventilation. 
Where heat is applied to corn carrying a high moisture content, 
I think artificial drafts are almost indispensable. 

After the corn is cured, it pays to exercise great care in 
sorting and grading. Individual ear tests are desirable and 
worth while if conducted carefully. Where corn is taken in from 
the field in good season and cured carefully, I do not think many 
ears will be found that will not germinate. In this case the test 
should be to eliminate the ears that show disease and those that 
do not grow vigorously. In our work in sorting we have made a 
class of seed we call seconds; ears which we thought too good 
to throw away, but not quite as good as they should be. We 
found the bulk corn from these ears to germinate 95 to 98 per 
cent in the rag doll, but when put in soil in the green house they 
fell down to around 85 per cent, whereas the first, which germi- 
nated 98 to 100 per cent in the doll, stood up to 95 per cent or 
better in the green house. We would naturally expect greater 
difference than this under field conditions. 

I am very well convinced that frequently we are misled by 
our tests. The test of 100 or 98 per cent in the way they are or- 
dinarily made do not mean very much to me. I have demon- 
strated to myself that you can have seeds of various kirds grow 
with fairly good vigor on a rag doll, and many of our other ar- 
tificial tests, and the same seed put into the soil doesn’t grow 
with the vigor that it should. It is a guide, but it is not a real 
definite one, I think. 

The cost involved in carefully curing and testing sweet corn 
is trivial compared with the investment which we have involved 
in the crop, and will prove to be the easiest and cheapest way to 
eliminate the unprofitable crops. However, it does cost money te 
produce choice seed, and if we are buying our seed from seeds- 
men we must be willing to pay more, as we demand more. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. C. J. MITCHELL (Illinois): I would like to ask Mr. 
— how many stalks to a hill he tonsiders the desirable num- 

MR. NEISON: I think that varies a great deal with local 
conditions. With good soil I am inclined to think three stalks is 
about the right amount. We plant a little heavier than that be- 
cause we don’t get what we plant, but I think that is an individ- 
ual problem and one each person will have to determine for him- 
self by his own conditions. 

MR. E. W. VIRDEN (Virden Canneries, Grinnely, Iowa): I 
would like to ask, Mr. Nelson, whether you use a regular width 
for plants such as they use for field corn, three feet four or three 
feet six inches, and do you find it desirable to cut your width 
down, or have you ever tried to? 

MR. NELSON: We haven’t done that. We use three feet 
four. I think there are a number of canners that are using 
three feet two with considerable success. We haven’t tried that. 
I am inclined to think it would be all right too. TI don’t believe 
that you run into a problem of studying your ear on sweet corn 
quite as badly as to get the stand to thicken up a little as you do 
field corn. I have never been able to get a very big crop from a 
very thin stand. 

MR. MITCHELL: I would like to ask whether you have tried 
any filling for it. 

MR. NELSON: We haven’t because our land will grow wheat 
as well as corn, sometimes I think better. We have enough dif- 
ficulty keeping a clean check. We don’t use that method at all. 

MR. MITCHELL: I believe they do in Canada. 

MR. NELSON: There are a number of places where it is 
used. I think it is all right, too, if the land is clean enough. 
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However, there is one element that enters in there. I think it is 
better in sandy soil than in heavier types of soil. I am convinced 
if two or three kernels come together under conditions of the 
ground packing a little bit, one will help the other a great deal 
in getting out. 

THE CHAIR: The Committee on Resolutions will be: 

Mr. C. J. Mitchell, from Illinois. 

Mr. Louis Hyman, from Indiana. 

Mr. J. W. Wood, from Ohio. 

And the Committee on Secretary-Treasurer’s Report will be: 

Mr. Clarence Sears, from Ohio. 

Mr. Bert Powers, from Indiana. 

Mr. E. B. Gill, from Michigan. 

Some very kind gentleman or lady, or both, sent this beauti- 
ful bouquet of flowers a few moments ago to the Western Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Sherman, “From One Who Wishes You 
Well.” I wish to express the appreciation and thanks of the 
Association to whoever sent it. I don’t know any more than just 
what the card says. 

I neglected to read a telegram this morning that we received 
from Major General Bullard, U. S. Army, retired, and also Presi- 
dent of the National Security League, in whose place Mr. Nor- 
ton spoke this morning. I will read it: 

“New York, N. Y., April 9, 1925. 
Western Canners Association, 208 N. Wells St., Chicago, IIl.: 
“Regret that pressing business engagements prevent me from 
appearing before canners on 16th. Particularly sorry. 
R. L. BULLARD, Maj. Gen. U. S. A., Ret., 
President National Security League.” 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: The Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Lee, 
will make his report at this time. 

SECRETARY LEE: I suggested to the President that I read 
my report as secretary of this Association, so that it can be sub- 
mitted to the committee which he has appointed to consider it. 
It is a brief report. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

To the Board of Directors and Members, Western Canners 
Association: The membership of this Association at the date of 
this report is 317, of whom 180 are active members or canners 
and 137 are associate members, or brokers and machinery and 
supply people. The possible income from that membership is 
$4,070, but of course a part or percentage is not collected. 

As treasurer I am under bond with a surety company, and 
my accounts have been examined and audited by your auditing 
committee, and that committee will make its report. 

I have $1,415.43 in bank, about $100 in checks for dues re- 
ceived after the audit, which makes cash on hand a little more 
than $1,500. 

I estimate that of the 1924 and 1925 dues there are yet un- 
collected about $1,405, of which I think $1,150 can and will be 
collected. 

The bills and liabilities of the Association are all paid ex- 
— about $50 in current bills which have not yet been vouch- 
ered, 

I have tried to be carefully economical with the expenses, 
rent averaging $12.50 per month, stenographer’s half-time salary 
$13.00 per week, and all other expenses at as close a limit as was 
consistent with the reputation and dignity of the organization. 

I have done some intensive work this past year in soliciting 
new members by mail, but have not been very successful. New 
applications received were 26, resignations 8. Almost all the 
dead membership has been eradicated by pressing for the pay- 
ment of back dues, and our membership today is alive and de- 
pendable. 


I want to express my gratitude to President Rogers for 
kindness and courtesy. He has given me what help he could. 
All the expenditures have been approved by him, and all checks 
for payment have been countersigned by him, and his interest 
and loyalty for the Association have been always evident. 

I am grateful to the members and directors for kind con- 
sideration, for which I thank them. I have only one complaint 
to make as to this year, and that is that I have not received a 
single application for membership through any of our members, 
though it is possible that some of these secured may have been 
through the influence of members. A secretary must have the 
co-operation of members in working for new members. It is 

“easy to get new members if our own members will help. 


I have tried to keep the Association before the attention of 
the public and our members, in which I have been well aided by 
the commercial papers, and I now thank all the splendid canning 
and food publications for their good will and helpfulness. For 
illustration, the program of this convention has recently been 
printed in full in eight of the most important commercial papers, 
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cog as a matter of news and complimentary to this Associa- 
ion. 

_I issued a letter to the members, which I called The Review, 
until the last or November Convention. Then the Board cf Di- 
rectors suggested that I discontinue it and devote the funds used 
for it to the establishing of a Canned Foods Lecture Bureau. I 
did discontinue it then and made an effort to establish the Lec- 
ture Bureau, but felt that this Association was not financially 
strong enough, as at present organized, to make the undertaking 
a success, and I did not want to undertake anything that we could 
not carry through. I asked the co-operation of the National 
Canners Association, but the executive committee of that Asso- 
ciation concluded that it could not co-operate in the undertaking 
yet, but promised, I understand, to take it up later. 

__I invited two wholesale grocers associations to co-operate 
with the Western Canners Association in the matter, but they 
replied that their finances were sufficient only to carry the en- 
terprise and work that they had already in hand and had planned. 

__I have, therefore, temporarily shelved the proposition, and 
will wait for some co-operation. I have absolute confidence in 
the value and usefulness of the plan to the canning industry, and 
do not intend to abandon its promotion. 

Mr. President, I move that this report be referred to the 
Auditing Committee, a standing committee, and to the Board of 
Directors, for whom I have copies. 

_ I am rather a persistent person, and I intend to persevere 
in promoting the plan of establishing a lecture bureau for the 
promotion of sales of canned foods until I am satisfied that it 
can be successful. I know that some of you probably think I am 
a little too persistent, but I am reminded of a story. There was 
a man down in Oklahoma in the early pioneer times who had a 
sweet heart, and she was a vaudeville actress. She sang on the 
a at least she tried to sing. Her name was Angemima 
ones. 

When she appeared on the stage her singing wasn’t exactly 
up to the standard that the audience required, and some of them 
booed her and she retired behind the scenes in embarrassment. 
Then in a few minutes she returned to the stage and a very big, 
double-fisted cowboy in sheepskin chaps came with her, and he 
had two forty-five Colts, one in each hand, ready for action, and 
he said: “Some of you people don’t seem to appreciate or under- 
stand good music. Now I say to you that Miss Angemima Jones 
is going to sing ‘Down in the Valley’ all the same whether you 
like it or not, and if any fellow thinks that she ain’t going to 
sing ‘Down in the Valley’ let him stand up and say ‘boo’ to me.” 
Well, nobody stood up. (Laughter.) 

I am going to persist in the promotion of this lecture bureau 
plan because I think it is practical. I think it is beneficial, and I 
think it is really something that will be of permanent benefit to 
the canning industry, something like holding “Canned Food 
Week” every week in the year, and that it will be an auxiliary 
Canned Foods Week. I will apologize to you for my persistency 
in the matter, but Miss Angemima Jones is going to sing “Down 
in the Valley” all the same if I live long enough. (Applause.) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
April 17, 1925. 


The meeting convened at 2.15 o’clock P. M., President Rog- 
ers presiding. 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: You all know Mr. Finch so well he 
hardly needs an introduction. I am certainly delighted to pre- 
sent him again to you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT FINCH SPEAKS. 


WOULD like to talk to you today on an entirely new topic, 

I one I don’t think has been presented to the canners very 

often. It is something I believe you should give a great 

deal of consideration to, that is quality in canned food. You 

don’t hear that very often. I have been connected with this As- 

sociation for five or six years directly, and know what is going 

on in these meetings, and you have had that talked to you every 

time there is a meeting. I still think it is a good subject. You 
may get a little tired of it. 

I have a friend in Cincinnati who has a boy about six years 

old. This boy has developed the ability to cuss better than any 


truck driver who ever lived. He has a wonderful vocabulary of 


cuss words. It is very peculiar, because John himself, the boy’s 
father, does not cuss, and I rarely go over there. But he is a 
wonderful swearer, and the father has done everything he could 
to prevent it, licked him, talked to him, taken him upstairs and 
tried moral suasion, and done everything he could to make 
Charles quit swearing. The other night he went home and sat 
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down to the table. His wife said: “John, Charles has been swear- 
ing again today.” 

Charles stood up to see what his father was going to say. 
The father was absolutely nonplussed. He didn’t know what to 
do or what to say. Charles kept looking at him. The father 
didn’t say anything. That was a new angle of the game as far 
as Charles was concerned. As John failed to start on him, he 
finally started on his father, and said: “Now, Dad, listen; you 
have licked me and talked to me and you have sent me to bed 
without my supper, and you have done everything that you could 
do, and I want to tell you I am getting damn tired of it.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

So maybe that is the way with this matter of quality. 

I have beén talking to some canners here this morning, and 
some of them seem to think there may be a bare possibility of 
an overproduction of canned foods this year. They don’t say that 
it is actually going to happen, but they seem to kind of think it 
might, and it seems to me if you are going to get a greater con- 
sumption and constantly increased consumption of canned food 
that is possible through quality. 


I had a discussion with a couple of gentlemen not long ago 
about canned food in which we discussed the vitamine properties 
and the value of vitamines in canned food. One of the gentlemen 
said: “I don’t care about the vitamine quality; if you will make 
a product that people like to eat, that is good to eat, you will sell 
all the canned food you can pack,” aol 

Now, to make it good to eat and make people like it, you 
must have real quality. 


I know a man who never ate canned peas, didn’t like them. 
Not long ago he visited a friend of his and canned peas were 
served for dinner. He liked them very much, and now that man 
drives twenty miles to buy that particular brand of canned peas. 
The store that sells them is twenty miles from his home, and he 
frequently drives down to buy canned peas. They are awfully 
good peas, and they are a fine quality, and that is just an illus- 
tration of what is possible. 

I notice in a census report recently issued that in 1923 there 
was packed in this country approximately $575,000,000 worth of 
canned foods. Think of it, $575,000,000 worth of canned foods. 
Now, every man who is connected directly or indirectly with the 
canning industry is a part of that wonderful buisness which 
makes it possible to pack that quantity and dispose of it. 

You know I think the canner does not really appreciate the 
importance of his own standing in the commercial industry of 
this country. I don’t know whether any of you chaps have ever 
come in contact with any of the United States Steel crowd, but if 
you have ever talked to a man connected with the United States 
steel business he sort of gives you the impression of power be- 
hind him; that he is rather an important individual; doesn’t teli 
you so, is very courteous and very kind, but he gives you the idea 
that he is somebody, and, by golly, he is. 


You talk to a lot of canners and you would think their busi- 
ness didn’t amount to very much, and it seems to me there is not 
any business in the wide world, no business in this country to- 
day, that compares to the importance of canned foods. (Ap- 
plause.) There is no business that a man should be as proud 
of in throwing his shoulders back and saying: “I am a canner,” 
or indicate that he is connected with the canned food industry. 

I have also heard along with this matter of overproduction 
the possibility of business not being good. I have heard people 
say business is not good at the present time. Why, God love you, 
business is always good in the United States. There never has 
been a time when business was not good. The worst we have 
ever had was in 1873 or 1875, or thereabouts, before my time, 
or 1893, which was not before my time. These are perhaps the 
worst periods of depression we ever had, and we were sitting on 
top of the world compared to conditions existing in most of the 
foreign countries today. 


Business is always good here. We may slow up a little bit 
at times, but it is always good. Of course, I am an optimist. 
I have always been an optimist. I don’t see any raeson for being 
a pessimist. I don’t like to be foolish like that guy who was 
drowning and was going down for the third time, and when 
somebody asked him if everything was all right, replied: “Yes, 
but I am a little wet.” I am not that kind of an optimist, but I 
believe conditions are always good. We may have a year in 
which things are a little slower than others, but there is nothing 
to be blue or discouraged about. 

They tell us the barometer is the steel market, and you know 
that the steel market is good. The steel mills were operating in 
February about 85 per cent of production, and today about 85 
gaan the best it has been since 1919 and the early part of 
1920. 
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You know that the cotton situation is good. The South is 
in good shape. I had occasion to travel through a portion of the 
South a while ago. Everybody was busy and apparently mak- 
ing ee Business in that country has increased tremen- 

ously. 

You know that the farmers as a whole are in good shape. 
They tell us they are not, but on the whole they are in very good 
condition. 

We know that the canners are in good shape, and Congress 
has adjourned (Laughter), so we have nothing to worry about 
until December, and if Mr. Coolidge continues along the lines he 
is going I don’t think we will have much to worry about after 
Congress convenes. 

Now, there are four big industries: Steel, cotton, farming 
and the canning industry. What in the world is there to worry 


about? Notathing. All we have to worry about now is to get 
rid of the goods. 


The year 1923 was supposed to be a very good one. I don’t 
remember that they declared any national holiday and declared 
dividends for all of us, but it was a good year. The year 1924 
was a good year, I think you will all agree. Yet 80 per cent of 
the industries of this country, according to the stock market, did 
less business and made less money in 1924 than in 1923. 


Every statement coming in at the present time shows that 
the first three months of 1925 were away ahead of the first three 
months of 1924. Therefore, the situation generally is very good. 
You perhaps know that. 


I was talking to a man the other day who was telling me 
how bad business was going to be. He gave a lot of different 
reasons, and finally he gave one of the most foolish reasons you 
ever listened to. “Why,” he said, “President Coolidge didn’t buy 
any new clothes for Easter.” Think of it! Some space writer 
got so much a word to write some crazy story like that and sent 
it out over the country, and some good, hard-headed business 


men say that is one of the reasons why business is not going to 
be good. 


I was talking to a canner a week or two ago. He said, “You 
know it is all right with you machinery men. You go out and 
dig out the business, where I have to sit back and wait until the 
orders come in to me.” It is easy for the machinery men to go 


out and dig up an order; it is lovely; try it. But they don’t eat 


machinery, and they eat canned food. 


Now, then, what are the two things that are necessary? As 
I see it, and as you see it, no doubt, one is quality. Make canned 
foods better all the time. Have the machinery men and the seed 
men and the supply men work with you to make your canned 
product a better product, better in appearance, better in taste, 
better in keeping quality, it may be. The next thing is to get 
rid of it, and how are we going to get rid of it. 

I will tell you one of the most wonderful ways. This man 
says he has to sit back and wait for an order to come in. Like 
fun. All he has to do is to help support Canned Foods Week. 
I expect Mr. Trego will rip you up the back on that, but Canned 
Food Week is the most wonderful thing that was ever done for 
the canning industry. 


I am not a canner, but I am just telling you from what I can 
learn in a conscientious effort what people generally throughout 
the country think about Canned Food Week. It is true they 
thought Canned Food Week was a week when the canners gave 
away stuff and a time when they were going to buy a lot of can- 
ned foods cheap, but they are just beginning to realize what 
Canned Food Week will mean. They are just beginning to re- 
alize and to know what the canning industry means. 


Why, you go and talk to a dozen, fifty or a hundred people 
and they will tell you they have learned more in the last three 
years through the work of the Canned Food Week committees 
about the value, the quality and the handling of canned foods 
and putting them into the can than they ever knew before. 

I am strong for Canned Food Week. Our Association is 
strong for it. We are willing to lend every effort we can to 
help it along, and I hope the canner can see his way to push it, 
push along with it. 


We certainly would hate to see anything happen that Can- 
ned Food Week did not continue, and any time the Western Can- 
ners Association wants any help along that or any other line, 
ask the machinery men to help, and we will gladly do so. (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: We certainly appreciate your ad- 
dress, Mr. Finch. Things look better since you talked. 

All of you know Ed Trego, but I don’t think you have yet 
had the pleasure of meeting the President of the National Can- 
ners Association, Mr. E. F. Trego, who will now talk to you. 
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“The Boys Haven't 
Quit Talking 
About It Yet’ 
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N. C. A. PRESIDENT SPEAKS. 


FY HIS is about the first gang I have met so far that I am not 
T afraid of. I know that you can cuss me if you don’t like 
what I say. 

One of the things that is bothering the National Association 
at this time more than anything else is how to get the canners 
interested in Canned Foods Week. The jobbers told us at the 
Concinnati meeting that unless the canners did get behind Can- 
ned Food Week more than we had ever done before they felt in- 
inclined to drop it. Now, that would be a calamity in the minds 
of all of us who are close to the stiuation. 

Canned Food Week last year was the most successful week 
they ever put across. Like a great many canners, personally I 
had not taken very much interest in it, but when this job was 
thrown on me I began to talk to the jobbers as to the value of it. 

In a recent trip to the Pacific Coast I asked all our custom- 
ers what they thought about it, and in each market where they 
really made an effort to put it across they were very enthusias- 
tic, claiming that a large amount of canned foods had been put 
into the hands of the consumers. 

Now, if there is value in it, and there certainly is, it is up 
to us to figure out some way to get each individual canner inter- 
ested in it; how to do it is a serious problem. 

After Mr. Gorrell and I got back from the Pacific Coast we 
had a meeting of about 25 here in Chicago, presidents and secre- 
taries of different state associations, and also some canners who 
were interested in it, and we tried to devise a plan of getting the 
canners interested in Canned Food Week, and to get them to sign 
pledges supporting the same financially on the basis of one dol- 
lar per thousand cases. We have probably around sixty million 
cases in the National Association at this time. Roy Clark thinks 
we ought to have at least fifty or sixty thousand dollars before 
we can go to the jobbers and say we really are behind it. 


Now, this looks like a good deal of money compared to what 
we have been raising in the past. I don’t believa we have ever 
raised among the canners before to exceed about $6,500 or $7,000. 
But we figure it will probably take fifteen or twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to buy our banners, etc., which would only leave 
thirty thousand dollars to be divided among 400 towns. We have 
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not very much to go to the jobbers. We have heard from most 
of the states. Those we have not heard from so far are the 
pineapple people, Minnesota, lowa and two or three other states. 

In most places they have been making good progress. Down 
along the East Coast, where we thought the situation was hope- 
less, they are really doing probably better than the average. 

If we can’t arouse interest among the canners throughout 
the state associations, then about the only thing left is to try 
to work it out in small sections or groups of ten or fifteen can- 
ners to acrowd. In order to do that, we would have to find some 


canner enough interested in Canned Food Week to try to see 
those canners in that section. 


_ But, boys, when you get right down to it, it would be a 
crime not to back this up financially. Any canner who cannot 
afford to pay for a hundred dollar case pack on distribution is 
almost hopeless—that is, if he can’t see the advantage of it. 


We have out this year probably as large an acreage or larger 
of corn, peas, and tomatoeS as we have ever had before. What 
nature is going to hand to us in the way of a crop nobody can 
tell at this time, but we simply are going to have to do some- 
thing to help out on this distribution, whether we like it or not; 
otherwise we can’t go ahead and enlarge these packs year after 
year and make as much improvement in the quality of our packs 
in the next ten years as we have in the last ten years. 


There is no reason in the world why we can’t double the 
consumption of canned foods. If we see a large crop coming on 
this year in any pack, I certainly hope that the canners will 
make a supreme effort to pack the very best quality they pos- 
sibly can. There is nothing we can do ourselves to increase 
consumption any more than packing the right kind of quality. 
If we can only give the consumers something that they like, they 
are going to come back and buy; but if we give them something 
they don’t like, they are not going to buy another can of that 
article until they forget about it, there is no questoin about that. 


I would rather see a pack of fifteen million cases of corn 
any time of high quality than a ten-million case pack of poor 
quality. The fifteen million case pack in that case would go out 
into consumption a whole lot easier and better. This won’t ap- 
ply to corn, but it will apply to anything else. 
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Now, we have a proposition of Canned Food Week where we 
have the jobbers, the chain stores, the retailers, the supply men, 
the brokers and the canners beginning to work together. If you 
ever drop it, it will be impossible to resurrect, and we simply 
can’t afford to do that. Whether Canned Food Week is going 
to continue on indefinitely or not nobody knows. It seems to me 
we are going to get a lot of experience which is really necessary 
in any line that might lead to something else and prove out bet- 
ter in the long run. 

Now, we have discussion of Canned Food Week tomor- 
row morning, I see by the program, and I certainly hope you 
boys will make it a point to be here and discuss the same fully. 
It is absolutely up to you individuals whether we are going to 
have this or not. If you don’t support it, there is nothing for us 
to do but hold up our hands and lay down. We can’t bluff with 
the jobbers any longer, and we are not going to try. We are 
either to get behind it right and put it across better than we 
have before, or we are going to drop it. We can’t do anything 


I would like to see tomorrow morning at least as many of 
the presidents and secretaries who are working on this in the 
room at that time, and hear an expression from them as to how 
they are getting along. If there is anything the National can 
do to help in the matter, we are going to do it. We are not going 
to leave any stone unturned to help convince the canners that 
they should support it. If they won’t, we will simply have to 
lay down. I think that is all I have to.say. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: We can certainly endorse every- 
thing Mr. Trego said in regard to Canned Food Week, and I urge 
you all to be here and take part in the discussion. It is the 
problem of the canner now; it is back to us. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton, of Lebanon, Ohio, the vice-president 
of the Western Canners Association, will now tell you what 
the sentiment of the canners is. Mr. Hamilton. 


THE SENTIMENT IN CANNING. 
By Arthur Hamilton. 


ing shorter hours; the congregation demands shorter ser- 

mons; the ladies are demanding shorter hair and shorter 
dresses, and I understand that the furniture manufacturers are 
providing shorter legged tables in order to protect them. So 
my speech is going to be short for the reason that Colonel Lee 
has demanded a shorter period for the convention and shorter 
speeches. 

Sentiment, you know, is an opinion which is based on feeling 
rather than reason, and I have heard it said that there is no rea- 
son in the canning industry, that it is a pure gamble, and there 
is no sentiment connected with it, it is'a mere matter of feeling. 

I sometimes think that Mike expressed it at a banquet when 
he said, “The sweetest memories of life are the recollections of 
the things that you have forgotten,” and I sometimes think it 
would be a sweet memory if we could just fail to recollect the 
years of 1920 and 1921. 

But, after all, that was an excellent lesson. The canners 
began to discover that they could not pack and put anything into 
the can and expect the consumer to eat it. The last few years 
have produced quality. Quality has produced higher prices and 
higher prices have produced a better pocketbook for the canner. 
The canning industry is not purely a commercial proposition. 
Now I see several smile at that remark, but it is true. 

The conservation of food for the use of the people of the 
world, taking the product of the garden and the field and laying 
it into the pantry and the kitchen for the winter, there is a senti- 
ment connected with that. You are doing something for the 
benefit of humanity. It is true that we must make a profit to 
live, but there is much sentiment connected with the fact that 
you are producing a certain quality of goods that cannot and is 
not overlooked. 

As I look around this audience I see men who started in the 
canning industry at the time Diaz ruled Mexico with an iron 
hand, when Carrie Nation wielded the axe in good old Kansas, 
when high-wheeled carts and low-wheeled carriages were the 
vogue, and yet they are in the canning business today, at this 
period in our history when we have income tax publicity, bobbed 
hair, airships, Calvin Coolidge, Ma Ferguson, Mussolinis, and 
Charles W. Bryan. 


I hear you say it has always been purely a commercial prop- 
osition, and that that has been true in connection with these 
gray-haired patriarchs of the canning industry that are still in 
it. That may be. The canning industry is sometimes compared 
to an electric wire.. You get hold of it, you know, and you can’t 
let loose. 


T've is the age of brevity. The wage earners are demand- 
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I am reminded of the story of Pat and Mike, who landed in 
this country from Ireland. They discovered a wildcat in a tree. 

Mike said, “Pat, I’ll go up and scare the wildcat, and you 
catch him when he comes down the tree.” 

He went up and drove the wildcat down. Mike yelled out, 

“Do you want me to come down and help hold him?” 

“No, I want you to help me let loose.” (Laughter.) 

Sometimes we can’t let loose of the canning industry when 
we get into it. 

There was a time in the history of the canning business 
when nearly every canner in the United States had a sign on 
the outside of his building, “No admittance,” and you permitted 
no one inside of your cannery. You would not allow the pub- 
lic to find out what you were putting into the can for them to 
consume. Now on the outside of nearly every cannery in the 
United States is a sign, “Visitors welcome,” and you not only 
let them come into your plant, but you will furnish a guide, and 
gladly do it, to show them around your plant. Sentiment in the 
canning industry, pride has done that. 

Why, there was a time in the canning industry when pro- 
cessing was as mysterious as life itself. The composition of 
the syrup that you used as the liquor in your canned food was 
as vague as the nebular hypothesis. Today it is not a secret. 
You tell every housewife in the land that the material that goes 
into a can of vegetables is the vegetable itself and sugar, salt 
and water. You want them to know it, that there is no deleterious 
substance in it. 

Times have changed wonderfully. Why, do you know 
there is so much sentiment in the canning industry that you can 
go into almost any comunity where there is a canning factory 
and some peppy promotor can get all the capital he wants, that 
he needs, and more, too, to go into the canning business. The 
sentiment is so strong in the canning industry in some localities 
that I understand the distance in some States is only about five 
or six miles between the canning factories. 

I think sometimes it is as easy to obtain capital in the 
canning industry as it was for the fellow who landed in a town 
broke. He had no money, nothing to eat. He finally decided 
he would rent a room and have a large sign painted on the 
door, “The most curious reptiles of the earth on exhibition in 
this room. Admittance, 50 cents.” Quite a erowd went in to 
view the menagerie. They looked around and saw nothing, but 
the bare walls around the room. They were disappointed and 
complained to the authorities that the man was advertising 
something down there he was not displaying. 

The sheriff went down and interviewed the gentleman about 
it. The promoter took him into a side room. The sheriff 
said: “Now, there have been several complaints about your 
method of conducting this exhibition. They say you have *no 
animals on exhibition here,” 

The promoter said: “Well, wouldn’t you like to have a little 
drink?” 

“Well, yes, I believe I’ll take a drink.” So he took two or 
three drinks of the moonshine whiskey that this gentleman had 
on tap there. Finally, the promoter took him into the room and 
said: “Don’t you see them?” 

“By gosh, you have a fine display there. I will give you $500 
for a half interest in it.” 

It is about as easy to get a bunch of stockholders into the 
canning industry in some localities in the United States as it 
was for this promoter to sell a half interest in that menagerie 
to the, sheriff. 

Canned Food Week has been touched upon by almost every 
speaker, but I want to say to you there is a sentiment con- 
nected with that that can not be passed up by any canner in 
these United States. We must stand behind it. It must be 
supported. Don’t let the idea of a few dollars that you are 
asked to contribute stand in the way of this sentiment that is 
connected with this Canned Food Week. 

Was it anything but sentiment last yea in connection with 
one of the greatest products of the country in most of the 
cases a one hundred per cent delivery was made? It was 
not absolutely necessary, but it was made. It was not purely 
from a commercial standpoint, because ‘they could have saved 
money and made a shorter delivery. But the sentiment, the 
feeling of the canners engaged in the great canning industry 
of this country compelled them from a sense of duty to de- 
liver the one hundred per cent which was delivered, and I am 
only waiting the time, which may come in the next few years, 
to see whether or not the conditions may not be reserved. 

I just want to touch a moment on the support of the trade 
papers. Why do you know I have gotten so that in my office 
I can hardly wait until Monday comes to get hold of The Can- 
nery Trade, The Canner or see what has happened in the great 
canning industry of this nation. I would just as soon do without 
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the canning trade papers as to do without the Cincinnati In- 
quirer in my home town, the greatest metropolitan paper pub- 
lished. And I just pass this to you as one of the things that 
has touched the hearts of the canning industry. 

.You say there is no sentiment in the canning industry? I 
remember as a boy crossing the old wooden bridge, climbing the 
hill scaling the lofty peaks, plucking the choicest flowers and 
bearing them home in childish triumph and laying them at the 
feet of that good old mother who has passed to her long reward, 
and, yet, I say today there is as much sentiment in the great 
canning industry of this nation as was expressed by that little 


act. 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: We are very fortunate today to 
have with us the dean and director of agriculture of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural College, Mr. Russell, who is next on the 
program. It is a great pleasure to present to you Dean H. N. 
Russell, of the College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 
(Applause.) 


THE PROBLEM OF PRODUCTION, 
By Dean Russell, 
Wisconsin Agricultural College. 


HIS Association purports to be interested in the matter of 
production, but I wonder if you are not more interested in 
the’ problem of profitable production than anything else. 

for I can’t conceive that any group of men will spend their time, 
whether they are growers or canners, unless they can make it 
pay, unless it is worth while. 

A few years ago we made a special study of the canning 
business in Wisconsin. With us, of course, it is peas in a large 
measure where we produce more of that crop than any other, 
and these figures came from that examination made back in 
1919, when conditions were different perhaps than they are now 
with reference to cost of production, but the range in the cost 
of the canning procession, excluding the green product, what you 
paid the farmer for the peas, ran from seventy-nine cents to 
ninety-eight and six-tenths; in other words, there was a varia- 
tion in factory costs of over one-forth. 

A variation of that sort makes or breaks many a business 


‘without question. Under the conditions which have obtained for 


the last few years, where profits have been relatively larger than 
they were, some years ago, this has led to a rapid expansion in 
the business. I am speaking more particularly, of course, with 
reference to the pea canning business. Many of you here are 
not interested in that line, but as your program maker put me 
down for the subject of peas my thoughts will be directed par- 
ticularly with reference to that aspect of the business. 

In the United States, as taken from your Canning Trade 
Almanac, in 1919 there were packed 8,600,000 cases of peas; last 
year 19,300,000 cases, an increase of over two-fold. In my 
own State of Wisconsin the increase has gone up from 4,300,000 
to 10,400,000, an increase of 240 per cent. in five years’ time. 
The number of factories in my State have increased from 80 to 
136 in the pea canning business and this year nine additional pea 
canneries will be put into operation, according to the expectations 
of their owners. 

Now, when we realize that in the canning business from 
$100 to $150 in equipment is required for every acre of the pro- 
duction which you can, you can readily see that the investment 
under those conditions means a fixed investment that can’t be 
picked up easily. You have an investment that is so large it is 
of the very greatest importance in making a selection of a lo- 
cality that great care be taken in regard to the choice of these 
locations. 

I passed a pea factory in the process of erection in Wisconsin 
last week and I just thought to myself: “What are the chances 
for the success of that canning factory located as it is? Unques- 
tionably the people that put their $100,000 into that plant were 
expecting to make profits, because neighboring canning factories 
were and had been making profits, but there they were located 
within four miles from one on the other side, located in a region 
which, from the standpoint of soil conditions, was the poorest in 
that whole region, sand, light soil, much area in what you might 
call semi-abandoned farms, much of it covered by scrub timber, 
unsuitable for the production of peas unless the very earliest 
type of peas, for nine times out of ten the drought of July will 
cut the pea crop so that the chances for success are very much 
imperiled. 

Six Wisconsin factories in one year showed a difference of 
over 40 per cent. in their crop production. Now, 40 per cent. will 
give up a surplus or a famine in any line of production whether it 
is canned food or what not. If you increase the amount of steel 
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manufactured 40 per cent. you all know what will happen. The 
steel industry has brains enough not to do that and, therefore, 
there is a degree of stability in the steel industry which you don’t 
find in other industries where production is not adjusted to con- 
ditions of consumption. 

_ In this matter of growing particularly rather than the can- 
ning, in the growing of the pea crop, the questioa +f soil condi- 
tions is of the utmost importance aud business men investing 
their money in this musiness must, if they are going to succeed 
in the highest degree, pay a great deal more attention to che aves- 
on of soil conditions than has frequently been the case in the 
past. ; 

In regard to the question of crop rotation, everybody knows, 
of course, in a general way that crop rotation is a necessity. We 
know too well in the corn belt and in portions of this country in 
the wheat belt what a continuous growing of a single crop will do. 
It does not make a particle of difference, gentlemen, whether it 
is wheat, cotton or peas, the continued growth of a single crop on 
the same piece of soil can not but exert a Jeleterious influence 
upon a permanent crop production What is done under these 
conditions ? 

Well, it is difficult to find out always, but this thing we do 
know: That any plant takes certain elements out of the soil and 
with reference to our soil assets there is only a certain amount 
of phosphorous and potash and mineral elements in a soil, and 
if we continue to abstract those indefinitely we get a decline in 
crop production. 

You take those famous fields of Road Hampstead in England, 
where agriculture has been carried on the longest of any place in 
the world under closely controlled conditions, where they have 
grown a crop of wheat on the same soil now for over sixty-odd 
years, and what has been the result? Without artificial fertilizer 
or without any treatment, simply putting back, or growing the 
same crop on the same soil, under those conditions crop produc- 
tion has fallen to where it is only a few bushels per acre. 

You say, “Anybody knows that.” Yes, we do know it, but 
how many people practice what they know should be done, and 
that is crop rotation. That is the difficulty with the West today. 
That is the difficulty with our wheat section. It is a difficulty 
which is becoming to be well recognized in the corn belt of this 
wonderful State of Illinois and in Indiana, and any of you who 
have had contact with the cotton belt of the South know that it 
is a characteristic there. 

Now not only is there this deterioration in soil conditions, due 
to the growth of a single crop continuously upon the same soil, 
but what is frequently not recognized is that seeds of plant dis- 
ease are implanted under those conditions, where they multiply 
and thrive and ourish, and you have in a short time a deteriora- 
tion of crop conditions from that source. 

Everybody well recognizes*now that plant disease in the 
main, a particular plant disease, affects only one kind of a plant. 
Wheat rust affects the wheat; carn smut affects corn, and so on, 
and it is, therefore, true that when you place back upon the soil 
the same kind of a crop year after year, if perchance it is affected 
by the seeds of disease of any kind, that is perpetuated and given 
an opportunity for continued development. 

Now, you people used to call that a pea-sick soil when you 
found in your factories, in the days when you operated your own 
tract of land, that the crop yield went down and you said, “What 
is the matter? I have a case of pea-sick soil. Something is 
the matter.” 

Well, now we know what pea-sick soil is. We know it is 
simply soil which became infested with certain particular germs, 
certain miscropic parasites, and if you put back into that field the 
same kind of a crop you are going to give an opportunity for the 
development of that disease under those conditions which you 
would not get if you changed from one crop to the other. 

There is a host of these plant parasites that are capable of 
infecting the pea plant. We made an examination in our State 
last year at the request of thirty canning companies that con- 
tributed a small fund, in order to find out just exactly how ex- 
tensive and of what economic importance the root rot was. A 
few years ago nobody knew what the root rot was, but we know 
now the specific germ that is capable of producing this disease 
just as much as we know that the bacillus of tuberculosis is the 
sole and only cause of tuberculosis in either the human or ani- 
mal body, and an examination of over five thousand acres of the 
canning product in the field at the time it was growing in these 
Wisconsin fields revealed that there was over eight per cent lost 
from this one disease alone. 


Now, if you were a banker you would figure that 8 per cent 
was a pretty fair interest return. If a bnaker can get 8 per cent 
on his money, he is getting a good deal more than most bankers 
do actually get. Here in these Wisconsin fields on five thousand 
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acres there was being encouraged a loss of 8 per cent in that one 
year, due to the ravages of one single kind of a germ, one type 
of disease. Rotation of our fields and greater attention along 
this line will do much to lessen that tax. 

We are hollering all the time about taxes, but, gentlemen, 
the heaviest tax which we pay here in America is the tax against 
ignorance. It is the tax which is levied with reference to plant 
diseases, of things which could be controlled if we only would 
control them. 

But we have not the time to give attention to little things 
of that sort. They are inconsequential. They are perhaps high 
brow Stuff, and one thing or another, and do not make an appeal, 
but you pay the penalty, gentlemen, through the ravages of these 
plant parasites just the same. 

Seed Quality—Another matter of fundamental importance 
in the matter of growing peas is this question of quality in seeds, 
the possible improvement which can be made in the matter of 
improved types of seeds. Why, I was in Mr. Nicoloy’s office the 
other day, the secretary of our Pea Packers Association, and on 
the wall of his office there was a handful of peas which had been 
taken from a seed field of a Wisconsin canner. Fortunately, 
they were not grown in Wisconsin, but it is entirely possible to 
find that condition in Wisconsin. What was the condition of that 
handful of plants? Here were two or three plants, dead ripe, a 
foot and a half or two feet long, seeds perfectly hard, plant itself 
all bleached out, leaves mature, ripe . Here is another one here 
four or five feet long which had not at the time of gathering even 
set any pods. It was just getting ready to blossom. Here was 
another one four or five feet long well set with pods. In other 
words, in that handful of seed stock which that man was going 
to use in connection with his canning industry there were three 
or four different strings of peas in different stages of maturity, 
one of which was the only one that at the time of plucking would 
have been suitable for canning. 

Now, imagine a planting of that kind of seeds in your field 
as a basis for the production of a crop, the value of which de- 
pended in no small measure upon its being as uniform as pos- 
sible with reference to its degree of maturity. There would have 
been no time in which more than a quarter of that seed crop 
would have been in a suitable stage for canning, some of it would 
have been ripe and some of it so immature to be of n ovalue, so 
there you are. 

Now, gentlemen, under those conditions, I ask you whether 
there is not the opportunity for great improvement in the mat- 
ter of the improvement of the quality of seed which is used for 
our seed stock. 

It is entirely possible for us to do with reference to these 
plants just what the animal husbandman has done with refer- 
ence to pure-bred live stock. When you look upon a herd of pure 
bred Holstein and you see every animal (barring, we will say, 
external markings) almost like every other animal, you are at 
once struck with the value of a pure-bred herd, and when you 
find out the performance of those animals at the pail, as to 
whether they will produce more milk for the feed they consume 
than the ordinary mixed or mongrel scrub herd, you are satisfied 
that the pure-bred business is worth giving attention to. 

Well, now, of course we all know that same thing will apply 
with reference to plant life, that pedigreed seeds with reference 
to plants will give us the same kind of an effect that pedigreed 
blood will with reference to animal life, and, therefore, the pos- 
sibilities for improvement along this line are almost imeasur- 
able. 

One of the greatest difficulties, of course, with the pea busi- 
ness is to get a pea that will mature its crop as near simultane- 
ously as possible. Normally we have a plant which blossoms 
through a considerable length of time, and the pod which is first 


_ set, the pod at the bottom, will be more mature than those up on 


7 ‘ed while the blossoms are continuing at the end of the 
plant. 

’ Now, if it were possible to get a pea which was so hybridized 
that it would give us 80 or 90 per cent of its pods at one time in 
place of successively, see what that would do for the canning 
business. Now, these things are possible. It is simply a case 
of experimental inquiry, simply a case of whether sufficient at- 
tention will be turned in that direction to enable these things to 
be produced, for plants and animals are as plastic as clay in the 
hands of plant or animal breeders. It has been shown that by 
proper combination of varieties it is possible to very greatly im- 
prove this matter of maturity, and with that comes, of course, 
the selection of a type of plant that is very much more valuable 
for you canners than would otherwise be the case. 

Inoculation—There is another important factor which is of 
especial importance in the matter of the growing of peas. That 
is'the matter of inoculation, How much improvement is there 
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not only in the quantity of any crop produced, but what is of 
significance, the quality of the crop produced. 
more significance, the quality of the crop produced. 

The previous speakers have spoken on the subject of quality. 
Now, if there is one place where quality can be improved beyond 
all measure, it is in the matter of inoculation, inoculating the 
seed with those bacteria that are capable of infecting the root of 
the pea and thereby abstracting the nitrogen out of the air. 

Of course, you are all familiar with the scientific fact that 
there is in the air above us illimitable supplies of this most val- 
uable fertilizing agent, nitrogen. Now when you come to buy 
that and supply it for commercial fertilizer it costs lots of 
money. We talk about Muscle Shoals and have heard much dis- 
cussion in regard to what Henry Ford could do for us if he were 
permitted to convert Muscle Shoals into a factory where nitro- 
gen could be turned into fertilizer. It does not cost us one cent 
to abstract the nitrogen in its present form and convert it into 
a form in which it will increase the crop improvement, the qual- 
ity of the crop, and that can be done without any digficulty what- 
ever if you will simply do it. 

There is a million dollars’ worth of nitrogen over every farm 
in this country, not available at the present time, because it 
can’t be absorbed by plant life except through the medium of 
these legumes to which the pea family belongs. 

Now, when these discoveries were made in Germany years 
ago, and when cultures were first put upon the market, it was 
hoped that this would perform wonders, but it didn’t. There 
were some wrinkles in the process of making these cultures 
which at that time the scientific men knew nothing about, and 
the early stage of the culture business some twenty years ago 
was largely a failure. 

Then came the method of introducing soil, the use of soil as 
a means of inoculation. We used to practice it in Wisconsin 
when we first started in on the alfalfa business. We couldn’t 
get alfalfa to grow. Why? Because the necessary bacteria 
were not present in the soil, because we had not grown alfalfa. 
It was a new crop to us, the same as soy beans were a new crop. 

It became necessary to inoculate those seeds in order to pro- 
duce satisfactory growth, and what did we do? We used soil 
for that purpose from an old alfalfa field, and used to ship bags 
of soil to the farmers when they got their alfalfa seed. That is 
a cumbersome method, of course. It cost money to ship by 
freight a considerable distance; the material is subject to drying 
out, and you may lose the good effect, and there is also the pos- 
sibility of the introduction of plant diseases, and so the method 
— a cumbersome method, but it was the best we could do at 
that time. 


Years ago we started on the experimental project of seeing 
if it were not possible in some way to so improve this method of 
using bacterial culture as a means of inoculating a soil that it 
could be used with certainty, with safety and with success. 

Our bacteriologists have definitely succeeded, not ours alone, 
because this is being done in a number of other stations, it is 
being done by the United States Government, in finding out the 
way in which to grow this organism and handle it so as to main- 
tain its purity, its vitality and its vigor. 

Now, there are a lot of people who have an idea that these 
bacterial cultures can be handled like you would handle seed. 
You know if you get pea seed you can put it out in the barn or 
anywhere; you can kep it in a dry place; it is not affected by or- 
dinary extremes of temperature or humidity of the atmosphere 
or sunlight or anything of that sort in any materially deleterious 
way. You can’t do that with a living organism, and, therefore, 
these living cultures of bacteria which are so sensitive to drying, 
so sensitive to light and heat and things of that sort can’t be 
handled just as you would handle, we will say, a bag of garden 
seed. For that reason! I don’t believe the method of using hac- 
terial cultures or inoculations. where they are sold through seed 
houses or handled as ordinary garden seeds and things of that 
sort are ever likely to be successful. 


To know, however, when they are properly handled, when 
they are kept away from the influence of sunlight, for the direct 
rays of the sun will destroy these bacteria in a relatively short 
time, when they are kept in a cool atmosphere rather than being 
laid out where it is hot and dry, they will retain their vitality for 
a sufficiently long period of time so they may be shipped by mail 
to the growers, the canners, the man who wants to use them and 
use them with perfect success. 

The success which we have secured with reference not ouly 
to the use of inoculation of peas in our own state, but all types 
of legumes, indicates that it is a measure which the farmers are 
beginning to appreciate as never before. 

They are sending out at the present time more than four 
times as much inoculum this spring as we sent last year, and 
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last year we sent out over a hundred thousand bottles of cultures 
to Wisconsin farmers alone. 

Now, under these conditions, gentlemen, there is a factor 
which many a grower at the present time fails to realize. A man 
told me just the other day that he talked about inoculation to a 
farmer who had never heard of the word. We think in these 
days of newspapers that everybody is posted upon some of these 
things, but there are thousands and thousands of farmers, and 
possibly there may be some canners, who have no practical 
knowledge or contact with the methods of inoculation, and who 
have not (perhaps they may have heard of it) reached the point 
where they are actually utilizing it in their business. 

Now we are beginning to see the possibilities in that direc- 
tino in Wisconsin. This year 70 per cent of all the canners in 
the State of Wisconsin are using inoculation. That in itself is 
a very satisfactory result to have accomplished in a relatively 
short period of time. . 

What is the effect of this inoculation? It increases the yield, 
depending upon a lot of conditions. In an old pea country where 
you have been growing peas for years, where the soil is already 
saturated with these germs that are necessary for the assimila- 
tion of nitrogen out of the air, perhaps you will not get as good 
results with inoculation as you might expect. I would not ad- 
vise its use under those conditions, because the soil is already 
inoculated, but in a new country where you are starting a new 
canning factory it is perfectly futile at the present time, gentle- 
men, for you to expect that you can secure as good results with- 
out inoculation as you can with inoculation, so far as quantity is 
concerned, and when you come to consider the question of quality 
you find a solution in no small degree to the problem which has 
been put before you by other speakers with reference to the mat- 
ter of quality. 

Our experiments this last two years have shown absolutely 
to our satisfaction the improvement in the tenderness of the pea, 
in the taste of the pea, improvement in the quality as determined 
by methods of scoring Not infrequently have standards been 
lifted into extra standards and extra standards into fancy in no 
other way than by merely inoculating the seed of the pea so as to 
give opportunity for the development of the pea from the nitro- 
gen of the air. Much more luxuriant growth, much more tender 
growth, a longer period of growth increases your canning period. 
One of the great hazards of the canning business is a short pe- 
riod of time, and if you can lengthen your canning period by even 
a few days you know its value, and that becomes possible through 
the medium of inoculation in this way, and, that shows, gentle- 
men, that the canners are beginning to appreciate the importance 
of science as a means of contributing to your business. 7 

I think that is best shown, to my satisfaction at least, by 
the results which we have gotten in the last two years in what 
we call the canners’ short course. 

When Mr. Nicoloy, of the Wisconsin Pea Packers As««cia- 
tion, came to us two years ago and said he believed, with his ex- 
ecutive committee, it was worth while to bring the canners down 
to the University of Wisconsin for a few days’ short course, I 
readily fell in with that idea. We welcome the opportunity to 
come in contact with the business men that are interested in ag- 
riculture as well as the farmers, and we have no warmer and 
more cordial support from any group in the state than we have 
from the pea packers association in developing work along these 
lines. 


When this matter came up there was the inevitable question 
as to what can you give these people. Of course, we can’t teach 
you canners anything in regard to the canning business, because 
we have carried on no experiments whatever along that line, and 
it would be, of course, folly to run a cenners’ short course, from 
our point of view, in which the factory problems were the main 
thing. 

There are abnormal fermentations and things of that sort 
that might occasionally occur, but that would be comparatively 
trivial, but when it came to the application of better methods cf 
growing the peas there was an opportunity which Mr. Nicoloy 
and we felt could well be put into much wider practice than had 
hitherto been the case, and so a year ago we established this 
short course for the canners. In my judgment there can be no 
better work done by us than the establishment of just that kind 
of a connection, and why? Was the influence expended wiolly 
upon this group of 175 men. By no means. Just let me give 
you an illustration of what has come out of that type of work, 
and that brings us up to the point of the very greatest signifi- 
cance I can give you, and that is the necessity, the absolute ne- 
cessity, gentlemen, of a closer degree of co-operation between 
the canners and the growers. 


I know at the present time it is the habit for your field su- 
perintendents to go out among the farmers, but I wonder how 
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many canners have held meetings of their growers for tke spe- 
cific consideration of proglems which relate to the growers. 
There is a chance for co-operation. 

Let me tell you some of the results which have been ob- 
tained in the last few weeks. Now, getting out from the uni- 
versity we have men in pathology in these plant diseases, men 
in soils, men on the breeding side, men with reference to these 
insect pests and maladies. If they were to go out from the 
university and attempt te hold a meeting in those towns as a 
university meeting, they would not have gotten to first base. 
The average farmer would not have any time for them, but 
when the manager of the local canning company, who has had 
a contract with these farmers in this vicinity, asks these farm- 
ers to come in to his factory for the purpose of considering 
problems which are directly related to the growing of the pea 
crop, he is able to get a very much larger number of those 
growers to come in than would be possible if we had attempted 
to hold a meeting independently. 

We never let it be known when that canners’ meeting is 
called that this man came from the university, but when he 
gets up and tells his story, it is obvious that it is possible for 
a type of discussion to be carried out under those conditions 
which would never have been possible without the co-operation 
of the three elements, the scientific man, the canner, and the 
grower. 

We held a meeting last week in one canning factory where 
there were 138 growers, out of which 135 attended this meeting. 
In one place where there were 62 growers, there were 60 of 
those farmers at the meeting and who spent the entire after- 
noon and evening in discussing problems which related to thé 
grower. 

Now, I say, gentlemen, that is the type of co-operation 
which comes. I say that is the type of co-operation which 
should exist between canner and grower. 

There is always a struggle more or less between the man 
who buys and sells, and we talk about co-operation among the 
growers. In some lines of business they oppose that. The sugar 
beet factories are all the time in hot water on account of these 
co-operative organizations of growers. But if I forecast the 
situation, gentlemen, the canning business has an unparalleled 
opportunity at its door for a type of co-operation between your 
company and the growers of your product that is well worth 
your assiduous care, and it is possible to build up a relationship 
along the right lines so that these farmers will see, that they 
will take these lessons that your field superintendent and these 
research men can give them, and will apply them and know they 
are going to get something that is worth while. 

‘Now, under those conditions, an opportunity of that sort 
seems to me gives a chance for true co-operation. The growers 
are going to be unable to co-operate in regard to many of these 
problems if left to themselves, but with the aid of you canners 
it becomes possible to do that. 

Co“operation Among Canners—That leads me to the final 
thought. If co-operation between you canners and the growers 
is a good thing, why is not it also a mighty good thing for a 
closer degree of co-operation to exist among the canners them- 
selves? That is not a new idea, I know, because it has many 
times been suggested. Figures have been given with reference 
to the magnitude of this canning industry running up into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. I don’t know what it would be 
with reference to the pea industry, but it is no insignificant 
part of the canning industry. 


We have here a situation which has got to be carefully 
watched. When you get fourteen million cases of peas in one 
year and the very next year nineteen million cases, you have a 
problem on your hands that requires careful consideration. 
You can not immediately adjust consumption to these wide 
variations in production, and, therefore, the necessityy of co- 
operation between canning companies with reference to methods 
of procedure which are going to adjust these relations in a way 
so that you do not have at one time a glut and at another time 
a famine, becomes apparent. 


Every canner would very much prefer to have a stabilized 
industry, an industry in which he has uniform consumption of 
his production. He knows he can’t control the weather in a suf- 
ficient degree so as to give that. Therefore, when you have 
these surpluses the market breaks and everybody scurries, with 
the result that prices are low, and if the prices are low to you, 
then the prices must be low to the growers. Then, under the 
inevitable law applying to man, down goes the isdustry. 

Now, the possibilities of co-operation betwees canners are 
obvious. You have been appealed to with reference to this 
Canned Foods Week. Why? Because is stimulates consump- 


tion, because it stimulates and imparts knowledge to the con- 
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sumer with reference to the nutritive value and quality of 
canned food. That is the thing which the individual canner 
would be perfectly unable to do. It is only through co-operation 
between canning companies that such a thing as that becomes 
possible. 

See how these nationally advertised food products have 
been brought before the people, what a stimulus has been given 
to the matter of consumption! What has made possible the 
success of the citrus fruit industry of California? Good com- 
mon sense with reference to the distribution and merchandis- 
ing of their product, grading, branding, standardizing of their 
product to distinguish quality. 

Now, gentlemen, I wonder whether this business that is so 
important to you has got to sink into the slough of despon- 
dency, whether it has got to go down through a wave of adver- 


sity before we will all realize the necessity, the importance of: 


getting together with reference to some of these common things 
in which co-operation between one canner and another becomes 
possible. I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: Iam sure we all appreciate very 
much, Mr. Russell, your address, and if any one wishes further 
information, I am sure Mr. Russell will be glad to impart it. 

We come now to the next speaker on the program, which is 
in connection with a campaign started by the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, under the auspices of the sales promo- 
tion committee, “Phone for Food.” Mr. Blish, who has taken 
this work in place of Mr. Miller, will now address us. 


THE “PHONE FOR FOOD” CAMPAIGN. 
By A. R. Blish. 


sale Grocers’ Association was appointed at the 1923 con- 

vention. We have been operating now for nearly two 
years, and since that time have been studying the problems of 
the retail grocers. We want to show you a plan which we be- 
lieve will do more to stabilize the retail grocery business than 
anything that has ever been done so far. 

You know that the retail grocery business, as an industry, 
is not in entirely satisfactory shape. There has been a growing 
disposition in the last five or ten years on the part of certain 
portions of the buying public to shop around for food, buy it on 
a cash basis, and carry it home themselves. There has been 
over a still longer period a terrific increase in the retail grocery 
store, which lacks a corresponding increase in volume, and in 
order to compete with this there must be increase in profit or 
certain economies effected in the store. - 

There has also been over a long period an increase in the 
number of grocery stores. In 1850 we had approximately 25,000 
retail grocers in the United States. That has grown every ten 
years, and it has grown a little faster almost every tne years, 
so that you will see from the figures on this slide in 1900 we 
had 190,000 retail grocery stores in this country. You would 
think that would be about enough, but in the next ten years we 
increase to 300,000 for 1920. In 1922 there is estimated to be 
400,000 retail outlets for food in the United States. We as- 
sume these figures are approximately correct today. This 
growth has been faster than any industry according to the 
population. In 1850 there was a grocer to every 960 people. 
In 1900 less than 423 people per store. Today there are 225. 
If we translate that into the terms of families, which, after all, 
represent the retail grocers’ market, we see in 1850 there were 
190 families per store. In 1900, there were 85, and now there 
are 51. If that growth continues, in 1940 we _ will have 
a store for every fifteen families, and will only do about $150 
a week volume. 

If that seems ridiculous to you, let us recall that both 
here and in the city of New York where we have several hun- 
dred stores, basement stores, and parlor stores, they do not 
serve over fifteen families and do not do over $150 worth of 
business a week and do not spend more than half the time at 
this work. In the basement stores, they are selling school 
books and lamost anything you can think of. In the parlor 
stores, the housewife is the storekeeper. giving half her time 
to taking care of the store and half of the time to her family. 


You will see that the profit in the retail grocery business 
on the average is small over the period of the last ten years, 
as represented by the black portion at the top of this line. 
In the last ten years, the profit in the average grocery store 
has decreased continuously except for a short period centering 
around 1919. 


If we are going to do something for the retail grocer, we 
must operate in one of two fields: cost of merchandise or 
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operating expense. If you will look at the lower portion of 
this slide you will see the cost of merchandise remained almost 
stationary, at or around eighty cents for ten years. That is 
ample reason for believing we had better not attempt to do 
anything in that department of the grocery business, and you 
gentlemen know better than we know that cost of merchandise 
in a competitive business is fairly efficient, and we can do 
little to reduce that for the retail grocer. 

That does not mean, by the way, that prices have not varied 
in this period. It does mean that irrespective of variation of 
prices in the last ten years, irrespective of what is bought over 
the grocery counter, eighty cents of that practically always 
goes to cost of merchandise. 

In the field of operating expense, however, we have a varia- 
tion just as great or a little greater in cents than in the field 
of cost of merchandise, and the same variation in cents be- 
comes a much greater variation in percentage, because the 
entire field of operating expense only occupies about fifteen 
cents of it against eighty cents, cost of merchandise. It is, 
therefore, to that field of operating expense we turn our 
attention. 

I want to say the figures we are giving you are facts. 
They are not theories taken from one store or from someone’s 
head. We have gone out into the field. We have put on an 
apron and gone behind the grocer’s counter, and in no case 
have we spent less than a day in any grocery store where 
figures were used. Sometimes we spent several days, depend- 
ing upon the size of the store. We found out some things that 
in so far as national figures were concerned had never been 
found out before. 

One of the first of these was this: that you can divide all 
the business that comes over the retail counter into three or four 
classes of sales. One of these is the cash and carry sale with 
the customer who comes in, picks out her choice, pays for it. 
waits for it to be wrapped, and carries it home. 

Another class of sale is where the customer comes into the 
store, picks out the merchandise she desires, but walks out 
empty handed and asks to have it sent to her home a little later. 
We call that the counter delivery sale. 

In the third clase, the customer does not enter the store 
at all, but phones for her groceries. They are delivered a little 
later. We call that the telephone delivery sale. 

We checked thousands of sales slips in hundreds of stores 
varying as to size of the store, type of store, size of city, and 
type of customer, foreign, colored, laboring class, middle class. 
de luxe. etc. We tried to get a representative figure in that 
way, and we found out this: that the average size of the cash 
and carry sale for the whole United States is eighty-one cents, 
that the average size of the counter delivery sale is $1.62, and 
the average size of the telephone delivery sal is $1.90. 

We have gone from coast to coast and gathered these 
figures. They may not be in accord with your present concep- 
tion as to these differest types of sales. These are not types of 
stores; they are types of sales. 5 

There is a very good reason for this variation in these 
different types of sales. In the first place, under the cash 
and carry system she is shopping around and looking for a 
bargain and will pass up certain other merchandise. In the 
second place. being a shopper. she must split her sales between 
stores. She will buy some merchandise in this store and will 
then remember there is something down the street half a cent or 
a cent cheaper and will go there to get it. Then, too, it is 
obviously impossible for her to carry more than a certain 
amount of merchandise. 


Under the counter delivery sale, she is still shopping around 
oe will split her sales the same as under the cash and carry 
plan. 


In the telephone delivery sale. there are none of these 
forces at work. She is sitting at heme, calls up, is right at 
ease, comfortable, and is not splitting her sales. She is buying 
her day’s necessities. 

We show here the figures as compiled according to the 
cash carry, credit carry, counter delivery, telephone delivery. 
The telephone business commonly constitutes one-half or more 
of the entire volume. 


I might ad in connection with these figures that the 
largest order that occurred in any one of the three sales, cash 
and carry, counter delivery, and telephone delivery did not 
occur in the telephone delivery, which is an average of $1.90. 
It occurred in the counter delivery. The second largest did not 
occur in the telephone delivery. It occurred in the cash and 
carry sale. It was $16. We doubted very much that any one 
woman could carry $16 worth of merchandise and tried to figure 
out how it happened. We sent the man back and found she 
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came into the store with her four children and they all helped 
to carry it home. . 
While we were getting these figures, we stood behind the 


- counter with a stop watch. At the same time we were getting 


these figures as to amount of sales we were getting figures as 
to time per sale. We found it took on the average four and 
twenty-six hundredths minutes to make a cash and carry sale, 
four and twenty-hundredths minutes to make a counter de- 
livery sale, and one and fifty-seven hundredths minutes to make 
a telephone delivery sale. These are actual time studies, made 
just as you gentlemen might make them in, your factory in con- 
nection with a machine. If you apply sixty cents an hour 
basis for the time of the sales person, it casts you about four 
cents to make each one of the other sales and only a cent and 
a half to make the telephone delivery sale, irrespective of the 
size of the order. 

But we tie these two things together, the cost of sale and 
the size of the sale, and then we get our percentage of selling 
costs per sale. The figures to the right of this slide show 
these costs. 

We have tried to show here the contact of the stores. At 
the left, the cash and carry story is represented by the counter, 
and that is the truth. He has nothing but the counter in front 
of him, which represents his contact with his customer from the 
time she comes in the front door and becomes one of the people 
inside. Up to that time, she might as well live four miles away 
as four blocks. 

The telephone force can reach out within reasonable limits 
in all directions. We have worked with scores of stores, and 
here is a chart of what has happened. We found a man who had 
a store with a telephone in it, but he was not using the telephone 
except to call up his wholesale grocer and give him some of 
his orders. He had a counter sale of $69 a dav when we found 
him. We helped him build up his telephone buisness. He 
didn’t have to turn his store inside out, only did the natural 
thing you would do when you adopt a new sales policy. 

He arranged his stock a little more carefully as to the ap- 
pearance of the stock and went after the telephone business 
intelligently. In eighteen months, he had added a daily volume 
of =. Today this man does a business on the average of $300 
a day. 

Some of you are going to say that is extreme, and it is ex- 
treme, but the only extreme thing about this store was that he 
was so extremely sound asleep when we found him. We found 
plenty of stores doing a $350 volume a day asd are still able to 
add $300. 


By building up the business over the telephone, there is an 
economy, irrespective of the actual selling time. That is in the 
handling of your sales force. 

Now, if you have a 10-hour business a day, it would be ideal 
if you could do ten per cest of your business in each hour of the 
day. You would be able to take care of, in so far as your sales 
force is concerned, in so far as the division of labor is con- 
cerned, all your customers in a more equitable manner. You 
would not have any trouble at all. 


See how far away you are from it in the counter type of 
business. You do less than five per cent the first hour, about 
five per cent the second hour, then from the third hour, when 
you are a little below your ideal ten per cent, you drop off. In 
the last three hours of the day, you are around fifteen per cent in 
each one. Which loading are you going to provide for in the 
matter of help? Are you going to provide help for the last 
three hours of the day? If you are, they are going to stand 
around the store the first part of the day. Are you going to 
provide help to take care of the customers in the first hours of 
the day? If you are, the customers are going to be standing 
around the store the last half. 

The grocer must make up his mind whether it is his people 
or his customers who are going to be standing about. 

Now, you see with the telephone service, your ideal ten ner 
cent is reached the first hour and stands pretty close all day 
long, except during one hour, and if you will look at the bottom 
of the chart you will see that is between twelve and one, most of 
our force going to lunch during that hour. It goes to ten and a 
fraction per cent right away the first hour afterwards. 


Business during the week presents the same problem. The 
counter volume stays at about five per cent the first four days 
of the week. On Friday it goes to over thirty per cent and on 
Saturday to over forty per cent. Over seventy-five per cent of 
the counter business is done on Friday and Saturday. There is 
the same old problem of: which part of the week are you going 
to provide help for. 


In the telephone service you do about fifteen per cent of 
your weekly volume each day up to and including Friday and on 
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Saturday you do almost exactly thirty per cent ox just double that 
business, owing to Sunday buying. 

It would seem that would be just about ideal, but it is 
obvious that if this is to be an average some of our grocers are 
going to have to go a little better than that, and some are doing 
better. These gentlemen are doing it for two or three reasons. 
One of them, for instance, advertises all his specials on Tuesday 
where he used to advertise them all on Friday, and he gets that 
business on Wednesday instead of Saturday. 

It is a foolish thing to advertise specials on Saturday. That 
is just the time when your store is busy, and to advertise on 
Friday that you are to have specials on Saturday only makes 
you a little busier. 

Here and there we found a small retailer who did his 
advertising on Monday and Tuesday and took that peak off of 
Saturday, moving it over to the first of the week. Also a few 
retailers got on the telephone two days before a holiday, whether 
it were Sunday or a legal holiday and said something like this, 
“Mr. Jones, we are going to be busy tomorrow. What are you 
going to need for Thanksgiving,” or perhaps they would ask 
what she was going to need for Sunday. In that way they got 
some of that Saturday trade on Friday, or, if the holiday came 
on Thursday, got this trade on Tuesday instead of Wednesday. 

We have two things we want to accomplish if we are going 
to accomplish a real thing in stabilizing the retail grocery busi- 
ness. We want to distribute the sales load and increase the 
volume. Those will reduce the selling cost per sale. In doing 
that, we will reduce the overhead cost per sale automatically. 
With the increase in volume, that is possible through this type 
of business, which can be handled the most economically of any 
type of business. 

By increasing the average size of the order, as we found, 
you will increase the turnover, not a few items, but all items, 
and you will increase the profits in that store, because this is 
the economical portion of his business. 

There is another thing which should be added. You will 
find it unnecessary to any longer occupy the most expensive loca- 
tion in town, in order to do a good business. When we finish 
with these slides, I want to tell you of one or two instances in 
which intelligent retail grocers have accomplished results in the 
matter of rents. 

We are going out, as you know, and starting a gigantic 
campaign in connection with the “Phone for Food” business. 
We believe the public will respond in a certain measure, not one 
hundred per cent, but if we can add ten per cent to the telephone 
business, if he does twenty per cent now and we can make it 
thirty, we will do the retail grocer a tremendous service. It will 
also be a valuable service to the industry, which never has been 
stabilized before. 

I am not going to comment on this slide. We have not 
used it in our work in the field other than to say we studied a 
lot of campaigns of this type which you might call associated 
advertising before we made our plans. These are a few of the 
ones we studied, the “Save the Surface” campaign, etc. 

We could not find a single failure in the field of associated 
propaganda advertising, not one. 

The Joint Coffee Publicity Committee was formed, because 
the sale of coffee in the United States was injured owing to the 
advertising of coffee substitutes on an alleged health basis. For 
about five years, there had been. little or no increase in the 
annual sales. Four years ago they made an appropriation of 
a quarter of a million dollars. At the end of the year they added 
another quarter million. I have statements to show that in two 
years they increased the consumption of coffee 399,000,000 
pounds per annum, not in the two years, but each year. 


The retail grocer is the backkbone of our plan. Our 
message is going to be put before the public through and by 
the retailer. We have five tools of our committee to use in 
getting this idea before the consuming public. The first of all 
is the poster. It is not very striking there. but it is very 
striking in actuality. It is composed of four colors very brightly 
colored, and designed to go on the side of the counter and in the 
windows. The same design appears on a sticker stamp, which 
is shown on an envelope. It can be placed on a bag of food or 
a can of food, we don’t care, as long as the grocer gets the 
message over. . 

We have here a mailing insert, which, again, does not have 
to be mailed. It can be placed in the market basket or put into 
a sack with food. It contains our stamp and also ten reasons 
why at the bottom. 


We have a newspaper service for those retailers who already 
use the newspapers. We are not urging any retailer to use the 
newspapers who has not already done so, but if he is using the 
newspapers he can with a one-column ad or two-column ad in- 
corporate these weekly ads as shown at the right hand corner. 
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We have quite an extensive window display, as you will 
see here under the reason why. That is attached to four posters 
which touch on such subjects as: conserve your energy delivery 
to your door, etc. In order to vary it, he can have a large 
Phone for Food cut-out in place of the three-panel cut-out like 
that. 

I don’t know what this material, in going through it as 
rapidly as we are doing, looks like to you. The sticker stamp 
is just a small stamp about two inches high and an inch wide. 
Fortunately we can tell something about the circulation. There 
are over 400,000 retail grocers in this country. If each of 
ten thousand salesmen enlist three grocers in the use oi sticker 
stamps, we will have thirty thousand, or less than ten per cent of 
the retail grocers using using sticker stamps. They cost two 
dollars a thousand in four colors, and the total circulation will 
be 30,000,000, or one out of four people. If every grocer using 
the newspaper regularly uses our cut, we will have a circula- 
tion of fifty million. 

Our set of five posters costs us a dollar. We expect to 
have a total of 120,000 circulation. 

There has never been a national campaign that ever ap- 
proached 120,000. We are going to approach it, or at least 
100,000 within the next ninety dayys, and take real steps to- 
ward getting there. 

I said we had a way of telling what this will do; we have 
a gauge by which we can measure, a yard stick which we can 
lay against this job and see what we are going to accomplish. 
In the “Say it with Flowers” campaign, they use stickers, post- 
ers, and window displays in putting over this message. They 
have been doing this job for seven years. Let’s see how much 
they have had to do. 

In the first place, there is a total of five thousand posters 
against a hundred thousand, which we will estimate in the Phone 
for Food campaign over a period of years. The greatest number 
of retail orists that ever participated was 2,500, against 50,000 
estimated in Phone for Food. The greatest number of posters 
was 5,000 on Mother’s Day, the second Sunday in May. We 
have just seen how we are going to use over one hundred 
thousand Phone for Food posters in our initial drive. The 
greatest xumber of sticker stamps they used was a million and 
2 half. We have estimated fifty million. 

You will be interested to know that our first printing order 
has already been completed, amounting to twenty million, of 
which a little over one-half, a little over ten million has already 
been sold, ten million against a million and a half, which is the 
greatest number of stamps the florists have used in any one 
drive in seven years, and yet they have tripled the sale of flowers, 
and they have unified their industry by the use of this material. 
Of course, we have a volume of distribution they didn’t have, 
and will have a distribution ten to twenty times the distribution 
they secured. 

I just want to say a word about how we are going to do this 
job. The material that you have seen there is paid for by 
the retail grocers. Obviously, we can not cover the retail 
grocers directly. It would take five hundred to a thousand 
salesmen to do it over a couple of years. Instead of that we are 
selling the material to the wholesale grocers, who buy it at the 
same price that they resell it to the retailer. They are stocking 
the merchandise, and their salesmen are carrying the message 
to the retailer. We are providing ten thousand salesmen with 
portfolios on the Phone for Food campaign so they can carry 
them in their pockets easily. We have the charts you have 
seen here printed on cards. I am only telling you this because 
I think it is interesting and a part of the job we are trying to 


The salesmen can take this material, nut it into their 
pockets and have all the facts, as represented by two years 
work on the part of the committee. 

We have a manual of Phone for Food window displays, in 
which there are eight different displays made possible by the 
material we supply, varying a little in the different sizes used. 

The last item in our kit is a book called Better Merchandis- 
ing of Grocery Products by Telephone. It contains much of the 
material you have seen on the screen and contains a brief dis- 
cussion of marketing from time immemorial. It has a four-- 
page section on telephone salesmanship, the telephone voice, 
the telephone door, opening, closing it. In other words, the 
retailer who really wants to find out something can turn to 
this book and get information which has never been compiled be- 
fore. We don’t think we are exaggerating when we say this is 
going to be the new bible of the grocer. 

I don’t know what some of you will think in regard to the 
telephone companies. I know there are people in this country 
who are afraid some one else is going to profit out of what they 
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profit out of. If you buy a truck and find it is the cheapest 
method of delivery, you are glad to do it and pay a profit to 
the truck people. We are glad the telephone company can 
make something out of the business if we can. We are inter- 
ested in service at a reasonable price, of course. 

Every retail grocer in the United States who comes into 
this campaign, if he only buys, you might say, the newspaper 
service at a dollar, or if he only buys a poster at a dollar, even 
if he is in the most distant hamlet of the United States, can 
call up the American Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
say, “I want to use the Phone for Food service and want. some 
help. I don’t know whether my line is busy during the day 
or not, whether my telephone door is closed or open. Come on 
over.” There will be a man there in half an hour. We think 
that is a wonderful thing, and that it is worth every cent put 
into it to have that service in the store for the retailer. 

I want to tell you about a couple of stores we worked. Then 
I will be through. We found a store in a medium-sized city in 
the middle West that did a volume of business amounting to 
$135,000 in 1923. On that volume his expense was nine per 
cent. The average expense for the retail grocer for the entire 
United States, determined by a very exhaustive study on behalf 
of the Harvard Bureau of Research, is 17.1. Against that, 
this man had an expense of nine per cent and a volume of 
$135,000. That was true, because he built his business aggres- 
sively and intelligently via telephone. 

We happened on a grocer in a certain location in a medium- 
sized town. He had been paying $250 a month in rent. His 
lease was expiring and the new lease would be for $400 a month. 
He had the best location in town.. He didn’t want to give it un. 
He was proud of it. He didn’t know what to do. He chanced 
upon Mr. Miller, the chairman of our committee. He had never 
heard of Phone for Food. Mr. Miller told him what he would 
do, and for once some one who was told to do something did it. 
He let his lease lapse. Today that man is doing business in 
a store that costs him $175 a month for rent instead of $250, or 
$400, as it would have cost him had he remained in his own 
location. He is in a location that every one thought was  un- 
fitted for the grocery business. He is doing forty per cent a 
month more business than he had done before. He is doing 
that volume of business with that rent, because he built it 
over the telephone. 

We were told by four wholesalers in a single city in a 
certain town about a retail grocer who was doing $60,000 worth 
of business a year, who was doing the largest retail business 
in the town. Our man got off the train and started out to find 
this store. He was directed to go about three blocks and turn 
to the right, then he would come to a railroad track. He did so 
and found a little one-track railroad with a lot of trees along 
the track. He turned the corner and found that the only build- 
ing on the lot was a little grocery store. This, of course, is a 
very extreme case. They had devoted everything to the tele- 
phone business. They had a few days when they had as few 
customers a day as two coming into the store, and these two 
customers were golfers going by in an automobile who came in 
to pick up something, and that is the kind of story I get from 
a intelligent retailer who can build his business over the tele-- 
phone. 


There is one particular element in this thing that bears 
telling and that is where we have worked in the past two years 
with these stores we have been compelled to work by what is 
comparatively the most expensive method; that is, for instance, 
in the city of Chicago, where you have a sliding scale. telephone 
tolls beginning at five cents and going down, depending on the 
volume of your business, the only way they could build up that 
business was to call up the customers until they got the custom- 
ers to call them up. It cost them on the average about four 
and one-quarter cents every time they made a call, and it 


ae pretty expensive, yet it was highly profitable for them 
to do it. 


In every store we worked we were able to add to the profit 
by building that type of business. How much more effective is 
it going to be in bringing the retail grocer into the dynamo 
of national advertising, the most terrific force that there is in 
business. By comparison with the other methods, we find the 
Phone for Food service is one-tenth to one-twentieth as expen- 
sive in spite of the increased effectiveness. 


We are with this thing permanently. We have a three-year 
contract, I mean the National Wholesale Grocers have a three- 
year contract with the printers of this material,, so we know 
what our prices and costs are going to be. Stick to it and make 
it a real job. I think the biggest thing you can say about 
this campaign is that the florists have used stickers and posters 
for over six years, also window displays. In 1924 they sold 
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more flowers than in any previous year. The biggest thing 
about this campaign is permanency. We are in it head over 
heels, and we are going to stay in it until it goes over. You 
are going to hear about Phone for Food for years to come. I 
trust that any of you who are interested will please take one of 
these books. It is a splendid piece of work and contains the 
whole story about retail grocery merchandising, and I believe 
there are plenty of copies here for all. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: That was certainly illuminating. 
It gives us the meat of the thing and shows how we can get 
into close touch with the retailer. He is the man we want to 
use mostly. 


I now take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. F. H. Parsons, 
of Chicago. 


PROFIT AND PRODUCTION. 
By F. H. Parsons, Chicago, Il. 


THINK we might as well face the facts and admit that there 
I are still a great many canners that don’t keep any bovks 
worthy of the name, and I think that percentage of canners 
would be greatly increased if it were not for the fact that we all, 
during the past eight or nine years, have been compelled to take 
a new partner into our business. That partner is Uncle Sam. 
He is now taking something like one-eighth of our profit, and he 
insists that we keep some kind of a record, but Uncle Sam is only 
interested in the income at the end of the year, and in a clear 
record of that income. He does not care whether your system is 
adequate to your business. 

I was under the impression for a long time that there had 
been an improvement in accounting in the canning business. That 
was only natural, because the people with whom we come in con- 
tact are people who have their books audited, and as a natural 
sequence they are interested in that feature of their business, but 
1 was destined to be disillusioned. I called on a gentleman last 
fall who had been engaged in gathering certain statistics from 
about thirty-five canning companies, and out of that thirty-five 
(these were figures furnished to him by the canning companies 
themselves) there were exactly three whose figures admitted of 
any comparison. There were just three out of that thirty-five 
that you could combine and get an average which meant anything 
whatever, and these were not one or two small plants. They in- 
cluded scme of the leading companies in the Middle West and 
some in the East. So there you have a condition which is not 
very healthy, to say the least. 

Uniform accounting, it is generally admitted, is essential in 
any industry. I think it is very essential in the canning indus- 
try. The National Canners Association adopted a standard clas- 
sification of accounts in 1913. That was revised in 1920, but it 
has not been generally adopted, although some of us may think 
so. 

Now, the question of costs has been dinned into the ears of 
the canners for years, and the effect has hardly been noticeable. 
I want to tell you, gentlemen, you have heard some things about 
overproducticn today, that the time is coming when competition 
will force you to take your actual costs into consideration, and 
take into consideration the relation of your selling price as to 
those costs, end the canner that does not do this will find in a 
very short time that his balance in the surplus account is on the 
wrong side of the ledger. That has been the experience in other 
industries, and the canning industry is no exception at all. 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: Now, gentlemen, if you will please 
move to the other end of the room, Mr. Erwin will give us a talk 
on crop rotation. 


IMPROVING QUALITY AND VIGOR OF SWEET CORN SEED 
By A. T. Erwin, Iowa State College, Ames. 


THINK fundamentally the sweet sorn plant is not as vigorous 

I as the field corn plant, and there are certain natural ob- 

stacles. At the same time, I believe there are certain things 

we can do toward improving the vigor and the vitality of the 

sweet corn seed, and with the charts that I have I want to discuss 

a little of the data and some of the experiments we have been 
conducting at Ames along that line. 

As you all know, sweet corn retains its moisture very much 
longer than field corn; in other words, it is harder to dry out. 
When the sweet corn comes to the canning factory it runs about 
80 or 85 per cent water. Seed corn for the crib ought to contain 
about 18 per cent, or even on down to 12, not over 12, and on 
down to 10 or 12 per cent of water; in other words, the difference 
between your corn for canning and for seed is a matter of 65 or 
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70 per cent difference in your water content, and the big job to 
put over in getting the matter of quality and vigor into sweet 
corn seed is to get rid of that excess of water, and that is a lot 
harder job In connection with sweet corn, according to the sugay 
content, which has something ta do with it, because of the fact 
it holds on to the moisture and does not give up freely, as in the 
case of field corn. 

_ That brings up the question: What are some of the things we 
might do to try out the corn rapidly, get it cured out, because we 
know from practical experience that just as soon as this corn is 
dry, just as soon as you pull the water content to about 12 or 15 
per cent, the frost is not going to hurt it, and you also know that 
the dry rot and these fungus diseases of mold that get into your 
corn at the high water content will not trouble you when you get 
that corn dried out. 

So the big thing is to pull down the water content as quickly 
as possible. How are you going to do it? In some sections of 
the country the growers follow the plan of topping the stalks just 
above the ear, when the corn reaches the denting stage. As you 
to _— farmers, the majority think that helps to cure out 

e seed. 


_ We arranged to get accurate data as to what does take place 
in that case. In the fall of the year we took at denting time al- 
ternate rows throughout the field, and cut the top of the stalk off 
above the ear of one row, leaving the next intact, topped the 
next, etc., down throughout the field. Then on specific days we 
took samples from those rows which had been topped and those 
which had not been topped and made a moisture det«rmination to 
see what difference, if any, there was in the matter of drying 
out, which one dried out the more rapidly, what the difference was 
in the rate of curing out. 

You will notice on October 10 the check row contains 16.6 
per cent of moisture, and four days later it came up to 48 per 
cent. Then it runs 36, 28, 32, and we step up a little, 24, and on 
down to 15 per cent. Those at the top we started with a little bit 
higher moisture, 44 per cent, and it came on down, ending up on 
November 13 with 13.6 moisture. 

You see very little difference between those topped and those 
not topped. The graph here shows the idea of moisture more 
clearly in the main. Both of them came down here fairly par- 
allel and ended up there not very far apart. In other words, so 
far as helping to dry out the corn is concerned this matter of 
cutting off the top didn’t seem to have much to do with it one 
way or the other. 

There comes a time in the life history of the corn plant when 
there is a break, when old age comes, so to speak, and the life 
functions of the plant begin to wane rapidly. This particular 
back seems to come just about the time the ear reaches the 
denting stage, and from that time on the stomata or openings of 
the leaf wane very rapidly in their power to evaporate moisture, 
so that in the greater portion of this curing season, from the 
standpoint of giving out moisture, the leaf does not seem to cut 
very much figure one way or the other. Whether the corn is top- 
ped or not, it dries out just as fast, relatively speaking. From 
that particular standpoint this practice didn’t seem to be very 
well founded. 

We have a report on another plan of hastening and drying 
out of the ear. Along at the denting stage we went through al- 
ternate rows and turned back the husks on the ear, and then in 
the same fashion we went through and made the moisture deter- 
mination from every other row to see the rate in drying out of 
the ears that had the husks turned back and those where the ears 
had not been disturbed. 

In this case you will notice the very distinct effect in the rate 
of drying out the ear. This red line represents the ear that had 
the husks turned back, and you see how quickly it came down to 
about 15 per cent of the moisture content. Over in the table you 
notice it started in at 45 per cent and dropped right down rather 


_ rapidly, and this point here reached the dry stage quite a good 


deal ahead of the other corn. 

In other words, you have here a very practical way of pull- 
ing down the moisture content rapidly and helping the ear to dry 
out in a hurry. We had some rather interesting illustrations of 
just what the influence was. In some cases we turned down the 
husks on the top half of the ear. Two weeks later the upper half 
of the ear was all dented up, drying out. On down from the husk 
where it was covered it was still in a fairly moist condition. 

Another very important advantage here was in the fact that 
whenever it rained those husks gathered around the base of the 
ear and formed a sort of cup to hold the water in there. The re- 
sult was that in years like last fall and the year before when the 
moisture was held the mold and dry rot of the corn gathered in 
there and got a good foothold in a hurry, 
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Where the husks are turned back so the water has a chance 
to get away you will find that the percentage of this mold is very 
small even in a bad year like last fall, and it is one of the most 
effective ways of getting rid of the molding of corn. 

I think the matter of this mercury treatment we are talking 
about, disinfecting seed in the spring, has come to stay, and is a 
good thing, but it is a lot more important that you get rid of 
these things at the start than after these organisms have gained 
a foothold. This matter of husking back does help very mate- 
rially. Last year several of our growers tried it out on a large 
acreage and found it very satisfactory. 

If he is a good worker, one man can husk just about one acre 
a day, so you can figure what the cost of this operation will be. 


Perhaps some of you question in your own minds whether 
this husking back might not be a bad thing on account of damage 
from birds. The first year where we turned back the husks on 
the first two or three rows the birds were bad, and I thought that 
would be a serious objection to the whole plan, but we found 
when we went into a corn field and turned back a whole field there 
were no more birds than there were on a half a dozen rows, and 
the damage to the whole field was insignificant. In a little patch 
they were bad. Last year, on a thirty-acre field, we had no com- 
plaints on that score, but in a small patch they were bad. Cab- 
bage worms in a garden will eat a whole row up, but turn them 
loose in a thirty-acre field and they will eat no more than other- 
wise. 

The one thought I would like to leave, then, is: first of all, 
we want a good, plump, heavy seed, if you want vigor and vital- 
ity, and to get that the plant should be allowed to complete its 
normal life cycle without being severely stinted in that fashion. 


Then, in connection with this matter of the hastening of the 
drying out from opening up the husks, you can also accomplish 
a great deal toward keeping a disease like mold in the corn 
checked, and it is one very effective way of breeding a good seed 
the next season, having strong seed which is dried out quickly and 
proper conditions the fall before as to ripening. 

I would also like to call attention just a little to the type of 
germination which we have found very satisfactory. Instead of 
using the rag doll method, we built a cabin, just a box about two 
feet square, and three feet high, and filled this with drawers. 
These drawers were about two inches deep. We put a layer of 
sand about an inch deep on the bottom of the drawer, a layer of 
cloth on that, and had the seed spread out over that, and grass 
over the seed. Down in the bottom of! the box we put an ordi- 
nary light globe about 40 watts, denending on the size of the 
box. You will find under those conditions your corn will come 
jumping, and in about three days you will have good long sprouts 
of quite a considerable growth. If you have anv mold in your 
corn you will find it out in a hurrv. because everything is brought 
out in broad daylight, and vou will see at a glance what you have 
got, and you can very quickly count off the bad kernels. 


In this method you have a sample, and you ean pull it out 
and say to the farmer: “Here, Bill, is your seed,” and you can 
tell him what the germination was on this. It can be tested for 
a week or two, and the farmer can see just how that seed will act 
under those conditions. 


I think it has some advantage over a rag doll treatment. If 
there is any mold in your corn or dry rot, you have the kernel 
here that is diseased, and in wrapping that up that disese will 
spread throughout the cloth, so the kernel on the opposite side 
here is subject to infection. and vou can do the dealer or vourself 
an injustice in getting quite a high percentage on that mold 
which was not there at all. It has actually spread frem the rag 
doll proposition; whereas if it is spread out in that fashion the 
kernels do not come in contact with each other, and you get a 
more accurate reading, and it is a box that you can have a rough 
carpenter make. We lie the scheme very much. 

One precaution with this cloth is in connection with blue- 
stone. After the first time or two it will become somewhat in- 
fected with molds, and if you take just a little pinch of bluestone 
or copper sulphate and put it in a gallon of water, making a so- 
lution, and every time you water it use this bluestone solution, 
vou will always keep your seed pan cleaned up and in good shape. 
But you must keep in mind you must have just a little pinch of 
this bluestone to a gallon of water. It is apt to burn your seed 
if you use too much. 

I had in mind in making these studies to get at the facts. 
If anyone has a different opinion or a different idea, I would be 
glad to have him express it. All we are interested in is learning 
the truth and getting at the best method to use. (Applause.) 

President Rogers: The meeting will adjourn, gentlemen, until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


The meeting adjourned at 5.30 o’clock P. M. 
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FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
April 17, 1925. 


The meeting convened at 10.45 o’clock, President J. J. Rogers 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: The meeting will adjourn, gentle- 
men, until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


SECRETARY LEE: We have a telegram from Mr. Toulme, 
ag is secretary of the National Wholesale Grocers Association. 

says: 

“President Morey joins me in wishing your association a 
most successful convention. Mr. Balfe, chairman our Confer- 
ence Committees, unfortunately cannot meet with you account un- 
expected business engagements outside Chicago. Nevertheless, 
we hope you formally will join with us in recommending contract 
form. sent Mr. Virden and yourself. The form sent you with ac- 
companying letter are fully explanatory, I believe. Will you 
kindly notify me your action, 


(Signed) L. M. TOULME, Secretary.” 


The Conference Committee waited yesterday for Mr. Balfe to 
appear. They didn’t know he was out of the city. They post- 
standed he was to return this morning, and will be here in order 
tasdernd he was to return this morning, and will be here in order 
to participate in the conference. 

Here is a telegram from Mr. W. H. Taylor, who is a member 
of our Board of Directors. He says: 

“On account of unexpected sickness am unable to attend 
meeting. (Signed) W. H. TAYLOR.” 


/ CORN BLACK. 
By Roger H. Lueck, American Can Company. 


HE first laboratory report on corn black discoloration oc- 

T curred in 1908, and since that time the attention focused 

on it has grown side by side with the popularity of the 

sanitary can. Due to their somewhat contemporary advent into 

the trade, many canners have unfortunately come to consider 

corn black discoloration some sort of a second cousin to the 
sanitary can. 

More probably, however, the facts are that in the days 
when the “hole in the cap” cans were used, the charring of the 
can contents, pitting iron and so forth created a discoloration 
which so far overshadowed any extra discoloration which re- 
sulted from iron sulphite so that it passed unnoticed. Perhaps, 
too, the liberal hypodermic, so to speak, of flux tended to cut 
down the discoloration considerably. 

But with the pronounced improvement in the appearance 
of the inside of the can made possible by the use of the sani- 
tary type of container came a more devoted attention to the dis- 
coloration resulting from iron sulphide, not because it was some 
new evil which had been suddenly impressed upon the industry, 
but simply because discoloration resulting from other causes 
had been eliminated by the use of the sanitary can. 

After the 1908 experience of corn black in Maine, Mary- 
land and the- Central West laboratory investigations showed 
that the trouble was due to a chemical union of sulphur com- 
pounds evolved from the corn and iron from the container. This 
immediately suggested a flaw in the can, and a concerted onin- 
ion in the trade waxed hotter and hotter until 1915, when a united 
effort was launched under the direction of capable chemists to 
determine what were the causes of discoloration and kindred 
evils. Corn black was given special consideration in this in- 
vestigation. 

In a very voluminous report the Technique Committee 
showed that increasing the weight of tin coating to the maxi- 
mum had practically no effect on the amount of discoloration 
formed. Contrariwise, corn packed in cans having no tin coating 
whatsoever or tin coating only in patches showed proportion- 
ately no more discoloration than corn packed in ordinary coat- 
plated cans. Further carefully controled experiments showed 
that iron sulphide would develop whether the cans were made 
of Bessemer Steel or open-hearth steel, or were cleaned by the 
use of cadmium. On a further assumption that possibly iron 
sulphide discoloration was the result of a variation in can manu- 
facture, another set of experiments was carried out to deter- 
mine the effect of canned profiles. In this series of experiments 
cans with profile showing the extreme amount of dye work to 
those with an absolutely fiat profile were canned with corn, and 
still iron sulphide showed no preference to one type of tin plate 
or to another. 
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After it had been definitely proven that no commercially 
controled variation in can manufacture had any bearing on the 
amount of discoloration formed, atention was turned from this 
phase to the possible affect of variation in the methods of pack- 
ing corn, and the principal field of operation was shifted from 
the tin-plate mills and can factories to the canneries them- 
selves. In the years 1918 to 1922 an investigation was carried 
out which must be commended for its thoroughness. The re- 
sults have been published in the National Canners Association 
bulletin 18-L, by Drs. Fitzgerald, Boheart and Kohlman. Every 
possible phase of the work was gone into; the effect of maturity 
of the corn, process and pre-cock, the effect of holding corn 
before canning, warehousing conditions, fill and everything. 

A great deal was learned in this investigation concerning 
the behavior of corn black. As an example, the trade was told 
that with the mature corn grown in a comparatively dry season 
more black might be expected than with a comparatively im- 
mature corn grown in a very wet season. Likewise, we learned 
that iron sulphide never develops beneath the surface of the 
corn, but always is confined to the head space of the can. This 
is because corn has a slight acidity in which iron sulphide is 
slowly developed, and so discoloration is formed in the head 
space and shaken in the corn would gradually disappear, only 
to reappear in the head space of the can after shaking. This 
lent a great deal of importance to the value of shaking corn 
and lead to packing it rather thin in order to facilitate shaking. 

We were also thold that air seepage through a loose double 
seam would greatly accelerate the development of blacking. 

On the other hand, it was shown that the mineral content of 
water used in canning corn has no effect, and likewise the acidity 
of the corn has little influence, due to the fact, of course, that 
the iron sulphide is formed only in the head space and not 
under the surface of the corn. 


As I stated before, a great deal was learned in this investi- 
gation and many helpful suggestions were offered for decreas- 
ing the amount of black. But in the end the Committee was 
not able to offer to the canners any guaranteed method for 
actually preventing black. This was a keen disappointment to 
many of the canners. The chemists engaged on the problem saw 
a lot of useless theories and views by the investigation, and new 
avenues of approach were laid open. 


At this time there came a parting of the ways of the inves- 
tigators. One group, especially those connected with the uni- 
versities, began the study of the affect of the composition of the 
corn itself on discoloration. Professor Helston of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has been particularly active in this phase of 
the work. Scientific investigation of this character is neces- 
sarily very slow, and to date no striking facts have been dis- 
covered between the composition of the corn and the amount of 
black formed. However, there is some evidence yet unpublished 
which shows a field corn very high in protein is especially prone 
to develop black. . 


Should it ever be proven that there is some one constituent 
of the corn which is responsible for black discoloration, there 
must necessarily follow prolonged experiments in plant culture 
in the atempt to develop some strain of canning corn which is 
free from that constituent and still retain that which makes 
profitable the canning of the present variety of canning corn. 
Nothing should ever be said or done to discourage this phase 
of the work, for at the present time we can not foresee what 
benefits may be some day derived from the investigation. How- 
ever, we should not expect any important development in less 
than a decade. 


At the same time this work has been going on another 
group of investigators, and more particularly those connected 
with the Can Association and can manufacturers, have looked 
again to the can for a more hasty conclusion to the problem. 
More or less baffled by their atempts in the canning factory ex- 
periments to figure out and enslave the demon corn black, it 
occurred to some one to sort of build a fence around it and in 
that way prevent further depredations. 


In the experiments made in 1918 to 1922 it was shown among 
other things that compounds of zine and cadmium are very ex- 
cellent pacifists for corn black. For example, if a sufficient 
amount of zinc chloride flux or commonly known acid flux is 
mixed with the corn at the time it is canned no black discolora- 
tion will develop. If uniformly distributed through the mass of 
the corn it requires an excessive amount of zinc chloride to 
effectively prevent black, due, of course, to the fact that it is 
only the small percentage which is actually in contact with the 
tin plate which has any influence. Of course, the experimenters 
realized when they added zine chloride of flux that a commercial 
proposition would never be made of that, but outof the facts dis- 
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covered by that single experiment has come something which 
gives every promise to being a boom to the industry. 

After those facts were discovered experiments were carried 
out during the next four years and up to the present time in an 
effort to develop a practical means for distributing minute 
quantities of zinc or cadmium over the surface of the tin plate 
and hold it there. This investigation has been gone at in three 
different general methods: First, the zine plating of a small 
amount of zine on the interior of it; second, the alloying of 
small amounts of zinc and cadmium with the tin used in making 
the tin plate, and third, the application of the zine bearing 
lacquer to the inside of the can in the same manner as the 
— cans now used for red fruits, pumpkins, shrimp and 
so forth. 

It may be stated right here that all the methods tried were 
effective in preventing corn black. The principal objections 
which were encountered arose from the consideration of the 
mechanical properties—the cost of manufacture, appearance and 
resistance to processing conditions. In the case of the zinc 
plating the cost was found to be excessive. Furthermore, the 
tin plate presented a rather unpleasing appearance after proces- 
sing, and in most cases the amounts of zinc taken in the solution 
by the corn were excessive. Curiously, too, the vacuums in the 
zine-plated cans were in every case lower than the vacuums in 
plain cans packed at the same time. Analysis of the gas in the 
head space showed that this loss of vacuum was due to the 
formation of hydrogen due to the interaction of the zinc with 
the very weak acids present in the corn. As you probably know, 
zine is very active in replacing hydrogen. 

These metals were simply dissolved in the tin used in mak- 
ing the tin plate. The result was a sheet of plate carrying about 
one-tenth zine or cadmium. Some little difficulty was experi- 
enced in applying the tin coating bearing the zine or cadmium. 
The principal objection, however, arose from the standpoint of 
appearance. In the modern method of making tin plate it is 
impractical to coat but one side of the sheet at a time, therefore 
both sides of the sheet carried the alloyed coating. In the case 
of the zinc the can took on a very dirty gray appearance after 


the eae due to the formation of a thin film of zine com- 
pound. 


In the case of cadmium the objections came from the in- 
terior of the can. While effectively preventing black iron sul- 
phide, it developed a brilliant canary yellow cadmium sulphide, 
which was almost as conspicuous as black iron sulphide. 


As a result of the serious objections to these two methods, 
special emphasis was placed on the experiments of zinc bearing 
lacquer. The idea of an enameled can for corn is not at all new. 
It was suggested, almost as early as corn black was realized to 
be a serious problem, in canners’ meetings. Packing experi- 
ments have shown, however, that unless some compound of zinc 
or substance having a similar chemical behavior is present to 
absorb the compounds evolved from the corn, the enamel is not 
effective in preventing corn black. In our first experiments with 
zinc bearing lacquer we incorporated zine oxide with certain 
hard waxes, rubber and varnish resin elements dissolved in 
benzol, carbon or acetylene. These mixtures gave coatings which 
were very, very difficult to apply to the plate and were so soft 
that they did- not successfully withstand dye operation or any of 
the can making operations. 


Furthermore, the gum wax combinations usually melted 
below processing temperature, which was 250 degrees in the case 
of corn, with the result that the inside of the can presented a 
very messy appearance when the can was opened. In spite of 
these shortcomings, experiments were conducted cver a period 
of two years, which proved quite conclusively that zine oxide 
applied on the inside as a laequer had a very beneficial effect on 
corn black discoloration. 


After this had been definitely determined the results were 
published in bulletin 9-L and 10-L of the National Canners As- 
sociation, and the problem of adopting the idea was thrown en- 
tirely on the can manufacturers. This latter phase of the work 
was begun last spring. By the end of August lacquers had 
been developed which could be applied to the tin plate at a cost 
comparable to other enameling costs and which met in a good 
measure all the necessary requirements. 

Can were made with these lacquers and experimental packs 
given wide chronological and geographical distribution during 
the last packing season. Packs were made in Maine, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota. Cuttings were made of these 


packs during the past winter, and the results have been very, 
very encouraging. It is my privilege to announce at this time 
that in no single case have we found any iron sulphide. discolora- 
tion on a lacquered surface, whereas in several cases serious 
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discoloration has been found in plain cans packed at the same 
time as controls. 


Manufacturers, superintendents and owners have been pres- 
ent at the time these cuttings were made, and to date no one 
has been able to detect any flavor imparted to the corn by the 
enamel. The opalescent color of the enamel presents a very 
pleasing contrast to the corn, and those men who were present 
have in all cases been agreeably surprised at the results. 


Experiments made last year show that those zine bearing 
lacquers not only have a beneficial effect on iron sulphide dis- 
coloration, which is black, but also do away entirely with that 
characteristic stain taken on by the can during the process. 
This stain has usually been described as a thin formation of 
sulphide over the surface of the tin plate, and it seems that due 
to the zine present in the lacquer this stain will not develop. 
While this has never raised any serious objection in the trade, 
it has always detracted from the appearance of the inside of 
the can, and, therefore, its elimination can be welcomed as an- 
other distinct feature of this zine lacquer. 


In our experiments made last year the lacquer was applied 
only to the ends of the cans and the eans stored on head so 
that a lacquered surface would fall on the head space. Some 
canners store their goods on the side, however, and in that case 
it might.be necessary to lacquer the entire inside of the can. 


In the 1924 packs the lacquer contained quite a high per- 
centage of zinc. This can probably be considerably reduced 
without destroying the effectiveness of the lacquer, but this is 
a.matter which will have to be determined by future experiments 
this year. Until more definite data is available, these lacquers 
shall continue to carry the same amount of zinc. 


In this connection it is interesting to know how much zinc 
that is in the lacquer goes into the corn. Dr. Bohart has made 
some analyses to determine this point. In the case of Indiana 
corn he finds that 1.6 milligrams of zinc have been taken up by 
the corn; in Illinois corn this amount is increased to 2.2 milli- 
grams. But comparing these figures with the amount of zinc 
present in the corn packed in the plain cans, it is at once ap- 
parent that the amount of zinc that has passed into the Indiana 
corn from the lacquer is less than was originally present in the 
Illinois corn at the time it was packed. 


If the entire interior of the can is lacquered you can natur- 
ally expect more zinc to pass into the solution of the corn. How- 
ever, calculations based upon the comparative areas of the ends 
of the cans and the entire interior surface show that even under 
these conditions the amount cf zine which will be taken up by 
the corn is comparatively insignificant. In the case of Indiana 
corn this figures out 5.7 milligrams. When you stop to consider 
the contents of the can are approximately 500,000 milligrams, 
this five to seven milligrams sinks to comparatively nothing and 
should give no cause of worry to those people who have been 
somewhat skeptical about it in the can of corn. 


There was a total of nine experimental packs put up last 
year in all the principal canneries of the country. As has been 
said before, we have not been able to find any trace of sulphide 
discoloration in any of the lacquered surface cans. While these 
results are encouraging, we do not feel in a position to state at 
this time that we will guarantee this lacquer to be a prevtntative 
of corn black. We have had too many experiences with the 
results of laboratory investigations being recommended to the 
trade as out-and-out methods. We have got to go a little slow 
in the matter. However, the can manufacturers have been suf- 
ficiently impressed with the value of the lacquer to go ahead this 
year and make up a limited number of cans carrying this lacquer 
on the inside. It is honed that most of the corn canners will 
take advantage of this opportunity to secure and pack a suf- 
ficiently large number of these cans so that by the time this 
convention convenes in 1926 it can be definitely established 
whether or not this lacquer has any real value as a preventative 
of sulphite discoloration. If it has, the can manufacturers will 
be prepared to go ahead immediately with a large scale produc- 
tion of cans bearing this lacquer, and it is hoped that corn 
black will then be a thing of the past. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


DEATH OF W. H. PAULHAMUS. 
Mr. W. H. Paulhamus, well known throughout the 
entire Northwest, died at his home on April 14th. 


“Too much running errands for other people,” ac- 
cording to his physician, was the cause of William H. 
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Paulhamus having to give up his most active work and 
seek rest at his home near Sumner, Wash., early in Oc- 
tober, 1924, following the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth or silver anniversary of the Western Washington 
Fair, of which he was president and manager. His de- 
termination not to give up, at least until the fair was 
over, was all that had carried him through a very trying 
week and his collapse was not unexpected. But within 
two weeks he again took up the threads of his two prin- 
cipal activities, direction of the affairs of the Puyallup 
and Sumner Fruit Growers’ Association, of which he 
was also the president, and the settlement following the 
1924 fair. During the following four months there was 
scarcely a day, Sundays included, when he did not have 


‘at least one business conference at home, frequently in 


his bedroom, and several times each week his stenog- 
rapher worked with him. Early in February he had 
improved sufficiently to be able to take short automo- 
bile rides, but on March 5, following the celebration of 
his sixtieth birthday, when many friends called and 
others sent messages of greeting, he consented to go to 
a hospital in Seattle, where he might receive more ex- 
pert treatment, and the rest he so greatly needed. But 
it was too late. He had failed to heed the warnings 
which had caused him to spend several weeks in bed at 
various times during the previous year. 


There is scarcely an industry—certainly not an ag- 
ricultural activity—in the Puyallup and White River 
Valleys, with which Mr. Paulhamus had not been act- 
ively connected during the thirty-four years since he 
came to Sumner, near which in 1897 he purchased the 
farm which has since been his home. 


Mr. Paulhamus organized the Puyallup and Sumner 
Fruit Growers’ Association in 1902, and for the first five 
years served as president and manager, positions he 
held until his death, without salary and without an ex- 
pense account. The failure of the Puyallup Valley Can- 
ning Company in 1921 and the loss by the organized 
growers of the magnificent new jam plant, said to be 
the finest in the world, as well as the other canning 
plants, which occurred during the deflation period fol- 
lowing the war, was a very severe blow to him, both 
physically and financially, and the failure of his health 
dates from that time. During the season of 1924 he 
succeeded in re-establishing the Association in the can- 
ning business by securing possession of the packing 
plant located at North Puyallup. 


NEW DIRECTORY OF GROCERS. 


HE 1925 edition of The Red Book has just ben issued. In 

I this edition are listed the wholesale grocers, semi-jobbers 

and chain store operators in the United States, as well 

as the wholesale grocers in Canada. More than 6,200 carefully 
compiled names appear in this directory. 


The Red Book has several features which should appeal 
strongly to users of a directory of that trade. It is small, meas- 
uring only about 4x6 inches. The listings are compactly ar- 
ranged, names appearing alphabetically according to states and 
cities. Populations of the latter are given, and counties are des- 
ignated. Street addresses are given in cities of 150,000 and 
over. 


The location of branches is shown under the headquarter’s 
listing, and the location of headquarters is given under each 
branch. In the listing of chain store operators the number of 
stores is given. 


The Red Book is particularly useful to salesmen, sales man- 
agers, advertising managers (it is an excellent mailing list), as 
well as to other executives. This directory is published by Orrin 


Thacker Directory, 35 West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio, and 
sells for $2.50, postpaid. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—We manufacture and sell to the can- 
ners, Hand Pack Filling Machines for No. 10 cans. In- 
spection, grading, drainage tables (used on peeled to- 
matoes only), and Can Conveyors. Circulars and prices 
on request. Frank M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 

80 H. P., 100 lb. 

85 H. P. A. S. M. E., 150 lb. 

80 H. P. on wheels, A. S. M. E., 125 lb., New 

-2-125 H. P. A. S. M. E., 125 Ib. 

4-125 H. P. Ames Empire A. S. M. E., 125 Ib. 

Upright Boilers, new and used, almost every size, 
from 4 to 100 H. P. 

LOUIS A. TARR, INC., N. W. corner Sharp and 
Conway streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—2-10’ Huntley Blanchers used one year. 
Berlin Canning Machinery Works. 
Berlin, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE— 

1 60 H. P. Upright Boiler 

2 Zastrow Closed Kettles with 12 crates 

1 12 H. P. Upright Engine 

2 Morral Double Cutters 
All in No. 1 condition. 

D. E. Price & Son, Darlington, Md. 

Phone: 1-F-6 Darlington. 


FOR SALE—One 4-sieve Sinclair-Scott Colossus 
Pea Grader; used one season. Bargain price if sold at 
once. Box A-1321, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 

One Lye Peach Peeling Scalder and Washer, with 
preliminary Washer. Equipment practically new, as 
used few days for an experiment. Can make imme- 
diate shipment. Box A-1323, care The Canning Tade. 


FOR SALE—Burt Labeler, non-adjustable; also 
an Adjustable Labeler; both thoroughly overhauled. 
State size of cans used and whether you desire hand or 
electric drive. Address Box A-1320, care The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—One style G. Wonder Cooker, adjust- 
able type, to handle 2s and 3s; end discharge. Box 
A-1322, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


1—Six Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 

1—Four Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 

1—M. & §. Filler only. 

1—Cuykendall Mixer. 

1—M. & Silker. 

2—Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamers, 

2—Sprague Metallic Picking Tables. 

1—Invincible Pea Cleaner and Picking Table. 

1—Kar] Kiefer Double Pump Filler. 

1—Elgin Filler, 6 to 32 oz. capacity. 

1—Peerless Tomato Washer. 

1—Kern Finisher, 

1—Knapp Labeler, for No. 2 cans and smaller. 

2—Burt Labelers, adjustable type. 

2—Burt Boxers for No..1 cans. 

All the above equipment in Al condition. Write, 
wire or phone us for prices. 

Canning Machinery Exchange. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Gravity Roller Conveyor. 

26’’ wide 10 & 12’ lengths. 

2%’’ ball bearing wood rollers. 

4’’ center to center. 
Will quote unsual price if sold before removal from present 
location. 


Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 12 Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
1 Farquhar Cider Press. 
10 Coons Mabbitt Parers. 
37 Tinned Slat Crates 32’’ x 10’’ 
e number of tables, pratically new for peeling or slicing 
ruit. 


Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
5 Sprague Model M. Cutters 
4 Cabbage Coring Machines 
1 Smith Kraut Machine 
Address Box A-1313 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Baker style square retorts at a bar- 
gain price — dimensions 274 inches wide, 35% inches high 
and 44% inches deep. These retorts are of heavy constructi- 
on and in perfect condition. 

G. W. Ward, P. O. Box 482, Norfolk, Va. 


FOR SALE—One 5x 12 Anierican Deep Well Pump- 
ing Engine. Used only one season. Price $50.00. 
Heart of Maine Packing Co., Lewiston, Me. 
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FOR SALE—3 brace tomato baskets. Price delivered 
your station in carload lots on application. 


W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
One Karl Kiefer Bottle Washer and Sterilizer. 
One Catsup Pre-heater, 12 feet long. 
All in first class condition, used only 30 days. Address, 
Alexandria Packing Corp., Alexandria, Ind. 
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FOR SALE—125 Bushels Alaska Seed Peas purchased 
from Everett B. Clark Seed Co., Milford Del. Price 12 cts. 
per lb. bags extra. 


G. Harold Baker, Middletown, Del. 


FOR SALE—About 50 bushels Refugee Green Pod 
Stringless Bean Seed; John H. Allan Seed Company 
growing. Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


FOR SALE—One Ermold Bottle Labeling Machine. 


One Adriance bottle Capping Machine. 
Good as new. 


Write The A. W. Colter Canning Co., Mt. Washington Sta., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Large stock of practically new canning 
machinery at bargain prices. Advise us what you want — 
we will save you money. 


‘A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
76 


FOR SALE—Haller Fruit Washer, only used a few 
days. 


Campbell Preserving Co. Inc., Hammond La. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—2 ‘“‘Wonder Cookers’’ for Nos. 2 and 3 cans, 
state capacity condition and lowest cash price. 
Address Box A-1293 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Four Copper Steam Jacketed Preserv- 
ing Kettles. One 50-gallon Copper Vacuum Pan with 
Condenser. One small Vacuum Pump. One continuous 
Cooker. One Fruit Blancher. Two Sorting Tables. 
Address Box A-1319, care The Caning Trade. 


WANTED—Sprague Double Corn Mixer, with convey- 
or to cooker and filler. Must be in first class condition. 
Name lowest price and shipping point. 


Address Box A-1325 care of The Canning Trade. }f§ 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE— 


20 Bushels Giant Green Pod Stringless Bean Seed. 
10 Bushels Sure Crop Wax Stringless Bean Seed. 
The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—3,000 lbs. 1924 Rogers Green Admiral 
Pea Seed, 16 cents perlb. F. O. B. New York State factory. 
Address Box A-1324 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—We have grown several million tomato 
plants under glass and are now spotting into cold frames. 
We have a surplus over our own needs and could arrange to 
spot and grow these surplus seedlings and have them ready 
from the first to the 15th. of May. Varities growing are 
Landreth, Bloomsdale, Red Rock and Greater Baltimore. 
Prices quoted on application. 


G. L. Webster Canning Co., Cheriton, Va. 


FOR SALE---Quantity Baby Bush Lima Bean Seed. 
Address Box A-1326 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—100 Bushels Burpee Stringless Bean Seed, 
of 1924 crop, half Keeney’s, half Rice’s. 


Thomas & Company,Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—90 Bushels Rogers Winner Pea Seed, 1924 
crop, grown by Rogers Bros. Seed Company. 375 bushels 
Rogers Green Admiral Pea Seed, 1924 crop, grown by 
Rogers Bros. Seed Company. Bags extra at cost. 

Address Box A-1306 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR 3ALE— 


400 lbs. Connecticut Country Gentleman Seed, 20 cts. 
lb. 

1000 No. 3 Wood Shooks, 12 cts. each. 
F. O. B. Mason, Ohio. 
The Mason Cang. Co., Union Central Bldg.. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—About 1500 selected ears E. B. Clark Seed 
Company’s Country Gentleman Corn — Connecticut grown — 
1924 crop at $5.50 per 100 ears. Also about 100 Ibs. 
Hart’s 1924 crop Connecticut grown Country Gentleman 
Corn Seed at 25/ per pound, F. O. B. New Freedom, Pa. 


Chas. G. Summers Jr., Inc., Henderson’s Wharf, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Seed—Wanted 


WANTED—20 Bushels Rogers Improved Kidney Wax 
Bean Seed. 


Address Box A-1307 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED - One of our German customers near Berlin desires a 
factory manager who has an all around knowledge of fruits, vege- 
tables. conserves, jellies, condensed soups, ketchup, chili sauce, etc. 
Knowlede of German desirable but not essental. Permanent posi- 
tion assured to good man. State experience, compensation expect- 
ed, references. 


Max Ams Machine Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—Thoroughly experienced man for setting-up and 
maintaining automatic can making machinery, expecially Max Ams 
68 AT Double Seamers, in general line factory. 


Address reply stating experience in detail to Jas. D. Glunts & 
Co., 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—Superintendent Processor for Mexico, able to pack 
full line of vegetables, fruits and table condiments. State exper- 
ience. All information confidential. 


Address Box B-1309 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man whocan handle all machinery used in packing 
Tomato Paste, Peaches, Pears and Pumpkin. Should know how to 
handle help, also be familiar with conditions on Peninsula. Oppor 
tunity for advancement. 


F. Romeo & Co., Inc., 374 Washington St., New York City. 
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WANTED—Experienced man capable of installing corn ma- 
chinery, and familiar with the process of canning it. Immediate C A N PR IC E « . 
employment. 

Address Box B-1304 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man who can handle all machinery used in manu- 
facturing canned Peas, Lima Beans, Tomatoes and| Products. One 
who can handle help. This will lead to Superintendent’s position 
for one who can qnalitp. 

Address Box B-1317 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good Processor for canning peaches and toma- 
toes. Must know how to install machinery. State salary ex- 
pected. Address Box B-1318, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted---General 


WANTED—Superintendent for Packing Plant, who A reference book for every buyer, broker, 


can invest some money. salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 
Address Box A-1316 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, now managing fruit and 
vegetable canning plant, wishes to make a change, would like to 
locate with a company that can offer a permanent proposition that 
will lead to advancement. 

Address Box B-1305 care of The Canning Trade. 


Amer; 
Company 
you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
Kowarad é Gones SCO City, will bring one to you promptly. 
“ee a American Can Company 4 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED FOODS 


Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 


heavy canned goods 
shipments leave the shipping 
room packed in H & D Canned 
Goods Boxes, they are safe from 
damage in transportation. The 40% 
added strength of H& D“Maximum 
Strength” Boxes and the snug, ac- 
curate fit of the cans prevents“wedg- 
ing” even under excessively rough 
handling. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 

GREEN PEA VINERS 
SHIPPING BOXES CHISHOLM.SCOTT CO., 


387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


S Of they. 
e 
'N THe Tin Can 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
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general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices CO rrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
PEARS+ 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Gulifornia, Wo Balto. N. Y. 
White Mammoth, No. £10" California, No. Standards, ‘No: in 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%.. Out Extra Stds., No. in Syrup... 1.00 1.15 
Green Mammoth, No, 2%...... 385 3-29 SUCCOTASH? Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... :-.. Out 
White, Large, No. mereesss®* Ont 4.00 Balto. N. Y. Standards, No. 8, in Water..... 1.00 . - 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. 3.30 Green Corn, Green Limas...... Out 1.60 No. 3, in 
Green, Large, NO. With Dry Beans, No. 1.40 1.45 xtra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1. 15 
White, Medium, No. Maine, No. Out 1.60 PINEAPPLE* 
Green, Small; No. Out 3.05 SWEET POTATOESt bx. Sta., 0. 2. Out Out 
Tips, White, No. 3 85 3 Grated, Ex Std., Out 
Tips, Green, Mam, No.1 sq... 4.20 345 Standard, No. 2, f. 0, b, county. 
4 N 1 340 3.30 Staundard, £..05-D: alto, 2:20 2.30 awaii Sliced Standard, No. . -20 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 #@... 3. Standard, No. 3, f. o. b. County 2.20 .... Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2.35 2.25 
lain, awa rate ra, No. 2... Ou 
a Standard, No. 10, f.0:b. County Out Hawail Gratea, Standard, No. i Qut Out 
Plain, No. 2 : TOMATOES? redde yrup, No OU sees 
1.30 Crushed, Extra, No. 10......0.. 9.25 9.75 
e, 
1.40 Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore. Out Eastern Pie, 
In Sauce, 1.40 Jersey, * 10, f. * b. Factory : Ont Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10..... 3.00 wa 
Std., f.0.b 5.00 5.25 Porte Hite. NG: £00 
BEANS? Std.; No f.o. b. County..... 5 5.25 PLUMS+ 
String, Standard Green, No. 2.. .... Sanitary IM. CANB.cccccce Out Water, No. 2 
Stringless, Standard, No. Standard No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore 1.45 1.60 
White Wax. ate dard, q'No. 2 Standard, No. 5, 1.40 Black’ Syrup, No. 
Wax, anda . econds, oO. m cee 
White, Wax, Standard, No. 1.20 Standard 2s, f-o.b. Baltimore.. 1.05 1.20 Red, Syrup, No. 
Limas, Extras, No. Standard, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.05 .... RASPBERRIES 
Limas, Standards, No. 2.....+. -. Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore ........ Black, Water, No. 1.75 1.85 
Limas, Soaked, No. -80 Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore... Out Out 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2.... .87% 1.90 Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore... .70 -80 Black, Syrup, No. 2............. 2.35 2.45 
BEETS+ Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .72% .80 Red. Syrup, 
Small, Whole, No. Qut TOMATO PUREEt 9.25 9.50 
tandard, Whole, No. Std., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore... 4.00 4.25 Ext 
Large, Whole, No. 1.55 Standard No. i Trimmings..... .60 6714 
Canned Fruits Standard, Now 150) 168 
Std. Everg'n, No. 2, 0. b. Belt. APPLES* Extra, Preserved, No. 1........ 1-05 1.15 
. Evergreen, NO. 4, .£ O. D. Maine, No. reserve 1.15 
Std. Shoepeg, Michigan, No. 4.25 Standard, Water, No. 10........ 5.75 6.00 
td. Shoepeg, No. .0.b. ee ew York, 
Std. 0. So. Md., No. 3, f. b. Baltimore... 1.25 Canned Fish 
Fanc actory. i. Pa., No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 4.25 
ae crus Baltimore: Md., No 10, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out ROE* 
t rushe °. APRICOTS* tandard, No. 2, Factory....... 1.80 2.15 
Extra 1.60 1.65 California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.40 LOBSTER* 
No. 3. --- California Fancy, No. 2%...... 2.60 case, 4 doz........ 1.70 Out 
Standard Western, No. 2....... .-.. 1-60 BLACKBERRIESS 
HOMINY¢ Standard, No. 1.20 1.30 
Svandard, NO. 1.10 1.20 Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.70 1.80 Standards, 4 
Standard, Split, No. 10......... 3.50 3.75 oz 143 1.58 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP? BLUEBERRIES Standards, 8 0Z.....ccccsssesee 2.85 3.00 
12 Kinds, No. -95 1.00 Maine No. 10 9.00 10. 50 Selects, 6 OZ. 2.50 2.65 
12 Kinds, NO. 10... 450 5.00 
Standard, N ut Out Seconds, Red, 1.20 1.30 Cohoe Tall, N 1 iis 
PEAS Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Out .... Cohoe, Flat, 
t Standard , Red, Water, No. | 1.50 1.60 Cohoe Flat, No. %. ee 1.10 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. As b. factory.. 1.60 1.70 Standard. White, Syrup. No. 1.60 1.70 Pink, Tall, "No. 1 wees . 146 145 
No. 2 Si A Extra Preserved, 1.85 1.95 Columbia, ‘Flat, No. i 4.00 
Baltimore 1.45... Sour Pitted Red, 8.00 9.00 1.35 
No. 8 Sieve, 2s, b. factory. 1:30 1.40 California Standard 2%s........ 2.85 2.45 Medium Red 149 1°75 
No. 4 Sieve, 2s, fact ory.. 115 1.25 GOOSEBERRIESS§ ‘ 
. Baltimore 1.15... Standard, No. 1.25 1.35 SHRIMP* 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, o. b. Balto.. Out Standard, No. 6.75 7.00 Wet, 7 
Seconds, Cut ut PEACHES? e 0 1.90 
California Choice, No. 2% ¥.C.. 2.75 2.65 SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
= 5. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 1-15 1.15 California, Std., No. 2% Y. C.. 2.40 2.40 F..O. B. Eastport, Me., 1924 pack. 
Standard, factory....... andar @, NO. Out. -Ont Mustar eyless ...... 490 
Standard, 460 Standard Yellow, No. 2... Out | % Mustard, 3.95 
Squash, No. Seconds, White, No. 2.....<.... Out California, per case. 
“SAUERKRAUT! Standards, Yellow, No. 3.....-.. Out 
-80 Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 1-75 1.85 TUNA FISH—Whlite, per Case 
1.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2.00 2.15 California, \s 7.50 
1.05 Selected Yellow, No. 1-75... California, 
3.50 Seconds, White, No. 3.......... 1.30 Out Cali 
SPINACH Seconds, Yellow, No. 3..... 80 1.40 Tadeo wat 3.00 
‘Pies, Unpeel ed, ‘No. 1.10. 1.20 aliforn 8.00 
Standard, No. 1.00 1.15 Pies, Peeled, * Out California, 1s, Blue Fin.. 15.00 
Standard, NO. 1.35 1.50 Pies, Unpecied, 2.00 3.18 California, %4s, Striped ........ .... 6.75 
Stan 1.45 1.55 Pies, Peeled, No. Out California, 1s, Striped ......... 12.50 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, APRIL 27, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Spring Is Moving Along in Very Promising Fashion—Seeding 
Ahead of Time—Brokers’ Circulars Offer Food for 
Thought—Future Tomatoes Reported Off— 
Buying at a Standstill. 


PRING MOVES STEADILY ONWARD—While the buyers 
S preserve their studied inactivity and pretend to be uninter- 
ested whether or not they ever buy another case of spot 
or future canned foods; while brokers rage and tear their hair 
as the rent man comes around and there have been no commis- 
sions earned, and while canners as a rule would like to have some 
more “futures” on their books, but know that it is a waste of 
time to reduce prices, as that does not produce buying, and 
moreover that they are bound to protect the early buyers of fu- 
tures who have taken about one-half of their expected packs, 
old Dame Nature goes right on with her preparations for one of 
the best springs she has ever produced. Here and there have 
been visitations of storms, some hail and some frosts, but in the 
main the progress has been a remarkable one, and if continued 
will satisfy the longings of the most hopeful. Of course, one 
section could stand a little more rain; another more sunshine, 
and so on, but whoever saw the growers when they were satis- 
fied? And, after all, the salvation of the country has been in its 
diversification of crop conditions; if one section had an oversup- 
ply another had a shortage, and vice versa. 

The Maryland Crop Reporting Bureau of the Government 
said about crops in this Tri-State section on April 17th: “Good 
progress is shown in the planting of early crops, particularly 
oats, tomatoes and garden stuff. Seed beds show good progress 
for tobacco, tomatoes and sweet potatoes. Some corn for can- 
ning has been planted, as well as peas and cabbage.” And we 
have not yet reached the first of May. 

So we may consider the crop situation in very good shape. 
Lots of acreage has not yet been planted, but generally speak- 
ing all canners have arranged for more acreage than usual, a 
statement which will be denied, but which the individual canner 
acknowledges as true in his case, and these individuals make up 
the “general” above referred to. It is a long cry to the com- 
pleted crops, and there is no sense in discounting these yields be- 
fore time, much less sense in cutting prices now in anticipation; 
but it is a feature which the sensible canner should know and 
take into account. We may yet have to recount a severe crop 
failure; perhaps some of the prophets of evil who have predicted 
all manner of dire things for this summer may see their proph- 
ecies come true, but right now the outlook is bright for good 
crops. 


Brokers’ circulars now present some peculiar statements. 
For instance, Frank Stare, Inc., of Waukesha, under date of 
April 18th, says: 

“Things have kind o’ flattened out again this week. 

Spot peas are about as quiet as they can be without 

going stagnate. It is a hand to mouth proposition, and 

will be until the beginning of the new pack, unless crop 


conditions become bad. If they do, look out for a wild 
scramble on both spot and future peas. 

This writer stated recently that the trade were 
probably 60 per cent covered on their anticipated re- 
quirements. This statement was made on the assump- 
tion that our sales probably reflected average condi- 
tions. A more extensive and careful analysis of the sit- 
uation brings us the conclusion that we were wrong. 40 
per cent is, perhaps, much nearer the mark. Whatever 
the figure may be, a large quantity of peas will be 
wanted after the pack, which is now only 60 days away.” 
The Searle-Brooks Brokerage Company, of Indianapolis, on 

the same day said: 

‘Yes, we have noticed quite a little improvement in 
business during the past ten days on Indiana products. 
There has been quite a demand for spot No. 1 tins Pu- 
ree, good spot Tomatoes and future Corn.” 

“Tom” North, of T. J. Meehan & Co., of Baltimore, said on 
the same day: 

“At the annual banquet of the Baltimore Canned 
Goods Exchange, on the 14th instant, the keynote of all 
speakers was the increasing need for a wider distribu- 
tion of the canners’ wares. This thought has been up- 
permost in the minds of those vitally interested for some 
_— and the remarks, also suggestions, fell on fertile 
soil. 

Nothing tangible has been worked out as yet, but 
indications point towards an effort, in a national way, to 
find a medium by which canned foods may be placed 
within the reach of the consumer at prices that will at- 
tract attention daily, thereby creating a steady demand 
all the year through, by which process, it is figured, the 
present annual output of the canners would not only be 
absorbed, but also be distributed under stabilized con- 
ditions that would be of benefit to all. 

The present situation yields a fine argument for the 
proponents of this advanced thought, and when one 
stops to reflect that canned foods are lower than they 
were during January and February, during which 
months the demand is not as good as in March or April, 
combined with the strong statistical positions of several 
items, it would seem there is food for thought as to the 
future trend of things in the canned foods business. 

There is nothing of interest to report about the hap- 
penings in the market here this week. Spots and fu- 
tures were dull alike. There was some trading in a car- 
load way in spot Cut Green Stringless Beans, Tomatoes 
and Pears, but there is room for improvement. The 
other items were neglected. No. 2 tins Pears are nearly 
sold out. 

New Spinach is ready for immediate shipment at 
prices quoted herein.” 

The spinach mentioned is quoted: No. 1, 60c; 2s, $1.00; 2%s, 
$1.35; 3s, $1.45; 10s, $4.50. 


OMATOES—Rumors on the street this week said that No. 

2 future tomatoes were sold at 85ce to 87%4c, and no doubt 

this is true. There are always some canners uterly out of 

touch with the situation, and who know nothing about their costs, 
who will meet any figure that is urged upon them by hungry 
brokers who want the commission, and to do their buyers a good 
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turn, as they consider it. Probably if these canners had been 
offered 75c instead of 85c, they would have bitten just as well. 
Tomatoes are the kind of “animal” that no one can figure, and 
anything is liable to happen when the market is deadly dull, as 
it is today. Other canners know that when the buyers are ‘off,” 
as they are now, there is no use forcing the goods on them, and 
that if they do they will have such loss-profit prices offered. It 
always happens, and the wise canner stays out of the market 
during such times. Then there are those canners who are now 
taking in their cans and supplies, and putting out the seed, and 
when that time comes their expected packs are sold, regardless 
of prices or what the market may be, because their financial 
agents want their investments in such supplies covered by sales. 

There are some alterations and changes in market prices this 
week, and you will find them on the regular page. The market 
is dull and there is but little trading of any kind. And this con- 
dition is not merely local, but is reported, as you will see in the 
reports from all leading markets, pretty much everywhere. How 
long this inactivity may last, one’s guess is as good as another’s, 
but the reports from financial centers that business is picking 
up in all lines, and that indications are much brighter, lends to 
the hope of an early ending to this unsatisfactory condition. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Jobbers Letting Stecks Dwindle in Face of Oncoming New Packs 
—Giving Spot Tomatoes “the Absent Treatment”—Lower 
Prices on Future Tomatoes—Corn Selling—Minnesota 
Corn Gaining Popularity—Buyers Bearish on 
Peas—South Buying Salmon— Pineapple 
and Sardines Moving. 

By “New York Stater,” 

- Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New York, April 23, 1925. 


HE SITUATION—Business has been largely of a filling-in 
I nature during the past week. With the new canning sea- 
son approaching, jobbers are more inclined to let their 
stocks dwindle, and consequently they have not been in the mar- 
ket for supplies in a large way. The usual end-of-the-season of- 
ferings are appearing on the market, and spot offerings of can- 
ned foods in some instances are larger now than they were two 
months ago. Some of the holders who put stock away last fali 
are now realizing on their investment. This has tended to un- 
settle the market somewhat, however, and the tone is a trifle 
easier than for several weeks past. 


Spot Tomatoes—Buyers continue to give the spot tomato 
market the absent treatment, and as a result of this condition 
some of the canners with small surplus stocks which they are 
anxious to liquidate have been displaying some anxiety to sell. 
This has been reflected by an easing off in prices, and it is re- 
ported this week that it is possible to buy under quoted market 
prices, which are: 1s, 72%2c; 2s, $1.05; 3s, $1.50; 10s, $5.00, all 
per dozen f. 0. b. country cannery. Baltimore packers are holding 
sa follows: 1s, 72%c to 75c; 2s, 107% to $1.10; 3s, $1.55 to 
$1.60; 10s, $5.00 to $5.26, all per dozen f. o. b. 

Futures Weakened—Buyers have not been in the market for 
futures in a large way, and some packers have lowered their 
prices. The larger canners, however, appear to be standing pat 
on the situation, and are not going under their opening prices, 
which they declare are based on minimum cost figures for the 
coming season’s pack. Some prices on Maryland futures have 
been heard around the market as low as 57%c for 1s, 87%%c for 
2s, $1.80 for 3s, and $4.15 for 10s. These prices are consider- 
ably lower than those named by the larger factors, however. As 
a result of the wide variance in quoted prices, however, buyers 
have been prone to remain out of the market entirely until the 
situation clarifies. It is unfortunate from the standpoint of the 
canner that the latter cannot show the same solidity as the buy- 
ers when the market is in a position such as the present one. 
Instead, however, it appears that many of the canners are only 
too willing to lend an ear to any of the numerous rumors which 
permeate such a market, and then act accordingly, regardless of 
cost and profit. 

Corn Selling—There has been a little business in standard 
corn for factory shipment put through during the week at about 
$1.50 per dozen, cannery. Buyers are looking for an easier tone 
in the market shortly, however, and so are not buying. With fu- 
tures offering freely at $1.05 per dozen cannery, the spread be- 
tween the spot and future quotation is too wide to encourage 
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much buying of the former at this time. A good distributive out- 
let for corn exists at present, both through the chains and the 
regular jobbers. 

Minnesota Corn—Fancy Minnesota corn, both Crosby and 
bantam, has attained a wide sale in New York territory during 
the past few years, and this pack is steadily growing in favor 
with consumers in the New York market. Distributors who in 
former years would handle nothing but Maine packs under their 
fancy labels are now using both Maine and Minnesota packs, the 
latter in steadily increasing quantities. It is reported that a 
good volume of 1925 pack Minnesota corn has been booked in 
the local market. 

Maine Corn—Future business on Maine corn has been very 
good this season, and the sold-up position of the market for old 
pack has made for a strong market for the 1925 production. 
Canners are holding the market at $1.45 to $1.50 for Crosby and 
$1.70 for Golden Bantam, both f. o. b. cannery, for shipment 
when packed. Many of the better known canners have booked 
as much business as they care to take on, and are practically out 
of the market. 

Easy Market for Peas—Buyers are bearish on canned peas, 
both spots and futures, and the movement during the week under 
review has not been of large proportions. While reports re- 
ceived here would indicate that the carry-over of 1924 pack 1s not 
as large as some trade factors appear to believe, the fact re- 
mains that the buyers were thoroughly fooled on the market 
situation last year, and they will err on the side of caution this 
season, if at all, to prevent a recurrence of this situation. Most 
of the buyers booked sufficient business with their regular pack- 
ers early in the season to take care of their early requirements, 
and they have shown little disposition since to enter the market 
for additional supplies. ‘Leaders in the canning industry are 
urging conservatism in operations among pea canners for the 
1925 season. 


_ South Buying Salmon—While the local salmon market con- 
tinues slow, reports from the Coast indicate that a good spring 
movement for shipment to Southern jobbing markets is on. The 
market for chums has stiffened a little as a result of this buy- 
ing, and is now quotable at $1.12% to $1.15 per dozen, f. o. b., 
although it is reported locally that a little stock may still be 
picked up on the Coast for prompt shipment at $1.10 per dozen, 
£: 0. Oher grades have shown little movement during the 
week, and remain qquotably unchanged at $1.25 to $1.35 for 
pinks. With the 1924 pack of Columbia River cleaned from first 
hands, the market is in strong shape for the 1925 pack. Ex- 
port buying of salmon this year is not expected to be heavy, 
British buyers having bought in a large way in Siberia. 

Pineapple Moving—Hawaiian pineapple has been meeting 
with a little more inquiry, but holders have developed an ap- 
parent desire to clean out as much of their carryover as pos- 
sible, and as a result, the tone of the market is somewhat easier 

It is believed in trade circles here that much of the present 
pressure to sell in some parts of the country is due to the gen- 
eral belief that the 1925 pineapple pack in the Islandg will be a 
—— Prices on new pack have not yet been an- 
nounced. 


Califernia Fruits—The trade is at present marking time on 
California canned fruits. Old packs are available in a small 
way on spot, and no pronounced shortage exists on any of the 
lines. Buyers are beginning to exhibit more interest in the out- 
look for the new pack, and it is expected that prices will be 
named in the near future by several of the independent can- 
ners. Most of the current trading in the market consists of 
cleaering unsold stocks of old packs, and trimming stocks in 
preparation for the new season. 


Asparagus Slow—Although Coast reports quoting packers 
indicate that the pack of asparagus this year will not be as 
large as anticipated, buyers have been showing no haste in 
making additional purchases. With some of the canners offer- 
ing 5 to 10 per cent off opening prices, buyers are now convinced 
of the easy undertone of the market on the Coast. As a result of 
this condition, they figure it is better business to hold off from 
buying new pack and job out as much as their 1924 pack stocks 
as possible before bringing on the new, and lower priced, as- 
paragus, to compete with their higher cost old pack stocks. 

Sardine Movement Fair—There has been a fair inquiry for 
sardines, both Maine and California, during the past week. 
Buyers have been mainly interested in picking up small quanti- 
ties on spot, however, and the volume of carlot business for 
factory shipment has been light. Cannery holding are not 
large, however, and it is doubtful if the packers would be able 
to take care of much carlot business. Prices remain firm on 
both Maine and California packs. 
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| CHICAGO MARKET 


Western Canners Convention Over—Fine Weather Prevailing— 
Demand for Canned Foods Good—Report of Con- 
ference Committee—Notes. 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ONVENTON—The big forty-first annual Convention of 
The Western Canners Association is over and the canners 
have returned to their crops and canning, and the brokers 
have returned to their offices and their selling, and the supply 
and machinery people have returned to their factories and ware- 
houses to prepare and ship the big orders they took from the 
canners. The fine speakers have gone home to think about the 
enthusiastic manner in which their audiences appreciated their 
addresses and to take comfort to themselves that they have been 
of benefit to the great industry, while I, the secretary of that 
Association, am left alone to gather up the threads of progress 
and push forward the work we have planned. How do feel? 
Well, this way: 
“T feel like one who treads alone 
A banquet hall deserted; 
The guests are fled, 
The garlands dead, 
And all but me departed.” 


We will have another convention in November, however, and 
will try to have one just as good or better, if possible. Our aim 
is to report at the November convention with two hundred addi- 
tional numbers, and if we do the Association will be able to es- 
tablish that Lecture Bureau, as an auxiliary to Canned Foods 
Week, preaching the “Gospel of the Can” all the year round and 
everywhere in the United States. 

I hope every member of the Association will help me to ac- 
complish that ambition by sending in at least one new appica- 
tion for membership. Will you? 

The weather is fine for eating, buying, shipping, selling and 

all stages and branches of distribution of canned foods, but is 
also actually good for the like branches of distribution of green 
vegetables and fruits, and the city markets are full of garden 
truck from every southern locality where it is grown. 
This, of course, interferes greatly with the sale of canned 
foods. For illustration, saw an exhibit in a retail grocer’s win- 
dow when I went to lunch today of glorious strawberries in quart 
boxes marked 35c, or three for a dollar, and some nice Indian 
River oranges, not large, but sweet, at 45¢ per dozen, and new 
green stringless beans at 35c a quart, and carrots, cauliflower, 
cabbage and other things at low prices. 

However, the demand for canned foods is good, and though 
wholesale grocers are buying very conservatively, they are buy- 
ing frequently, and are thereby adjusting their stocks to the sea- 
son and preparing to buy the new season’s output in important 
quantities. 

The retail grocers report that their trade for canned foods 
is fully up to the average for the season, though they state that 
green fruits and vegetables are selling well. 

The report of the Committee on Conference at the Conven- 
tion of the Wstern Canners Association, April 17, 1925, is im- 
portant to all canners and buyers of canned foods, and is as fol-- 
lows: 

Report of Committee on Conference—Your Committee on 
Conference with the Wholesale Grocers beg to submit the follow- 
ing report: 

Having had presented to us the uniform sales contract, 
adopted by the National and American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciations, as well as the National Chain Grocery Store Association, 
we find that the same is satisfactory, except the clause in re- 
spect to a definite percentage allowance for swells and spoilage. 

We disapprove the clause for the following reasons: 

1. That the almost universal experience of veretable can- 
ners of the Western Canners Association is that the amount of 
allowance set up in said clause, to wit, one-quarter of one per 
cent on corn, peas, beans and other vegetables, is execessive. 

2. That a definite allowance should not be made to applwv to 
all vegetables alike, because experience has shown that spoilage 
is greater in some varieties than in others. 

3. That no definite allowance should be applied over a wide 
range of such vegetables until a body of data as to losses due to 
spoilage shall be gathered; that the wholesale distributors are 
in the best position to gather such data, and that in our opinion 
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no action in this matter should be taken until the three associa- 
tions, representing the wholesale distributors, shall collect and 
present the actual losses which they have suffered on canned veg- 

4. Until that time the matter of spoilage allowance shall 
etables, fruits and other products, due to spoilage. : 
be left to the individual determination of the canners and dis- 
tributors, parties to the contracts. E.W. VIRDEN, Chairman. 

The representative of the National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Balfe, of Austin Nichols & Co., Chicago, did not ap- 
pear at the conference, and the wholesale grocers were not rep- 
resented except by a letter from Secretary Toulme, of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association. 


The whole question of redemption of swells and leakers is 
now back where it has always been. Percentage allowance, zone 
warehouses, and all other reforms and improvements are rele- 
gated to an individual agreement between canners and whole- 
salers. 


Canned Corn—Iowa and Nebraska, through their state asso- 
ciation, report that 2,500,000 cases of canned corn have been sold 
for delivery out of the 1925 crop or output. That is some corn, 
and the selling appears to be going merrily onward. Wonder 
how much those states are going to pack this coming season. 

Reports from other states as to the extent of future sales 
of canned corn are deeply and darkly uninforming. The spot 
canned corn situation is uninteresting, as it is merely a resale 
proposition, almost, between wholesalers. 


Canned Peas—The situation as to spot peas is weak, and a 
decline in values or price of offerings of about 5 per cent seems 
to have taken place during the past ten days. 


Wholesalers are displaying no interest in the offerings of 
canned peas for future delivery of the 1925 pack. 

Canned Tomatoes—Canned tomatoes are weaker and there 
is but little demand. The retailers and hucksters in the cities 
and towns are receiving large shipments of crated tomatoes from 
the South, are pushing the sale of them hard, and are neglecting 
canned tomatoes. The sale of futures in canned tomatoes is con- 
fined to a few of the fancy grade, and some good lots of the ex- 
tra standard grade, for private labels, while the standard grade 
is without friends or buyers, either for future or spot delivey. 


Michigan Fruits—Considerable interest is being manifested 
in Michigan canned fruits and berries for the output of the 1925 
crop or pack. It is now reported that there will be a'good yield 
of red sour cherries, cuthbert raspberries, black raspberries, 
stawberries and dewberries, and the canners of that state are 
naming prices to their brokers and asking for signed contracts. 
It is said that some fairly good sales have been made. 


That splendid old wholesale grocery house, Steele-Wedeles 
Company, of Chicago, has moved across the Chicago River from 
its old location to the fine new warehouse which it built on Dear- 
born and the river about ten years ago. The old location on 
South Water street and La Salle had to give way to the new 
City Beautiful improvement, as an elevated boulevard is soon to 
be built in front of it on South Water street. The new location 
and salesroom is only about three blocks from the old location, 
and more convenient, better lighted and ventilated, and the in- 
terior fittings, sample cases, etc., are very modern and handsome. 


This solid and substantial old wholesale grocery house keeps 
renewing its youth, increasing the number of its friends and 
customers and has built up its fine business upon strict adher- 


ence to high quality of all the goods it sells under its own labels, 
or other labels. 


The house employs and retains the very ablest department 
managers and high-grade salesmen, and seldom loses a salesman 
until he starts for a higher existence in eternity, for their condi- 
tions of employment are made pleasant and profitable. 


TOMATO PLANTS 


25 million Fine Field grown Tomato Plants for sale. 
Greater Baltimore, Stone, Earliana. Bonny Best, 
Norton’s Wilt Resistant etc. Wire or write for 
prices or come to our farms. We ship safely any- 
where and guarantee entire satisfaction. 


J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, 
Wholesale Growers, FRANKLIN, Va. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Make Good Progress—Peas About Ready—Cherries 
Ripening—Asparagus Canning in Full Swing—Season 
Very Favorable—Market Weak—Demand for 
Spinach Good—Fruits in Light Sup- 
ply—Prices Nominal. 

By “Berkeley,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 

._ San Francisco, April 23, 1925. 


EAS ALMOST READY—Weather conditions continue 

P ideal throughout California for most growing crops and 

packing operations on early vegetables, such as asparagus 

and spinach, are in full swing, with peas almost ready to receive 

attention. Light rains have fallen in the northern and cen- 

tral sections of the State and the precipitation is now consid- 

ered ample to mature crops in good shape. Cherries are mak- 

ing their appearance in the fresh fruit markets, and it will be 

but a few weeks until canners will turn their attention to this 
fruit. 


Asparagus—The packing of asparagus is at its height in the . 


delta district and at San Francisco, and the grass seems to be 
running especially well to the best qualities, the spring rains 
having come just right for this crop. Some of the large pack- 
ing interests, whose brands are well known, have been making 
fairly satisfactory sales, but some of the smaller interests have 
been having difficulty in moving the pack being made by them. 
This has resulted in some reductions from opening prices, and 
the market is scarcely as stable as the trade would like to see it. 
For years both wholesale and retail grocers have been making 
a much larger margin of profit on asparagus than on their gen- 
eral lines of canned foods and supplies of this vegetable have 
not been sufficient to go around, causing it to fall into the class 
of luxuries. This year the situation is a changed one. Some 
of last year’s pack is still on hand, the output promises to be of 
record-breaking volume, prices have been reduced and grocers 
are being advised that they must handle asparagus on a volume 
basis. The leading packers have guaranteed their opening 
prices against their own decline until the end of the year, and 
members of the trade seem to feel that these are at a rock- 
bottom level and that lower prices are out of the question. 

Spinach—The demand for California canned spinach of the 
new pack has been quite satisfactory, and while packing is still 
under way considerable more than one-half of the output has 
already been disposed of. Packing operations in the southern 
part of the State have come largely to an end, owing to the 
warm weather and lack of rain, but work is still-under way on 
this vegetable in the San Francisco field. Quantities of spinach 
have been shipped to distributing points and every effort is be- 
ing made to move as much of the pack as possible before fruits 
come on. 

Fruits—Most California canned fruits are in such light sup- 
ply that prices are largely nominal, but a little business is being 
done all the time. Lower opening prices than have prevailed 
for several years are expected right down the line, and jobbers 
do not care to make purchases until stocks are actually neqded. 
With a normal demand there should be almost a bare market by 
the time the new pack is ready for distribution. The local 
canned food market felt the effect of the recent visit of the com- 
bined Atlantic and Pacific fleets to this port and quantities of 
supplies were loaded in preparation for the long cruise to 
Hawaii and to Australia. The fleet remained here ten days and 
attracted thousands of visitors from all parts of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Pineapple—Packers of Hawaiian Pineapple have been mak- 
ing efforts of late to reduce surplus stocks of the 1924 pack, and 
prices have been reduced by leading interests to stimulate sales. 
The California Packing Corporation and the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company haye both brought out new price lists on spot 
goods and are guaranteeing these against the formal opening 
— on the 1925 pack. The new prices of the latter concern 
follow: 


Sliced Crushed 


in Syrup. inSyrup. 
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_ The 1924 pack of 6,825,904 cases was the largest on record, 
being 838,922 cases Jarger than the pack of the former record 
year. There is every prospect that the output this year will be 
fully as large as that of 1924. 

Coast Notes—The Westgate Company is increasing its as- 
paragus plantings on Aerinous Island, west of Lodi, Cal., and 
will soon have a field of one thousand acres devoted to this 
vegetable. The Richmond-Chase Co., of San Jose, Cal., is in- 
terested in the project. 

The Lang & Stroh Co., San Francisco, recently had a visit 
from James E. Eyman, head of the James E Eyman Company, 
extensive packers of shrimps, New Orleans. He stated that 
—— shrimps would be in light supply this season, with prices 

i 


A lessened pack of loganberries, as compared with recent 
years, is promised for the Pacific Northwest, according to Cali- 
fornia packers who have interests in Oregon and Washington. 
The low prices received for berries the last two years has caused 
many growers to pull out their vines and the cold weather ex- 
perienced last winter did much damage. Growers have been 
asking six cents a pound for this year’s crop, but most of the 
sales made so far to canners have been around five cents. 

Sardine fishermen at Monterey are much disturbed over 
the orders issued by the Coast Guard to the effect that all craft 
anchored in the harbor at night must display lights on the 
mastheads, rerardless of whether they are large vessels or small 
ones. The fishermen contend that this ruling will cause them 
much extra work, especially during the season closed to fishing, 
in that they w.ll be obliged to visit each boat both night and 
morning. 

All the executive heads of the California Peach and Fig 
Growers resigned recently in order that ro-organization work 
might not be hampered. It has not been decided, as yet, whether 
the Association will continue or whether it will be abandoned. 


MAINE MARKET 


Winter Back for a Few Days—Spot Goods Decrease Every Week. 
Future Offerings Remain as Quoted Throughout the 
Season—New Packing Company 
Incorporated. 

By “Maine,” 

Special -Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 

Portland, Maine, April 24, 1925. 


INTER came back to Maine for a few days, with a ten- 
W inch snowfall on Sunday. While this may delay the 

spring planting a bit, it is too early for crops to be in the 
ground, so no real harm is done. There is a shortage of seed in 
several items, and a favorable planting time is quite necessary 
this season. 

Spot goods decrease every week with more or less regular- 
ity, and at this time the total amount of Maine canned foods in 
first hands is much less than usual. There:is still some Golden 
Bantam corn, which is perhaps the s'owest article now offered 
from Maine. The small stock of sardines is diminishing stead- 
ily. There are perhaps half a dozen or more cars of nice No. 10 
apple held, and this is considered good property to own, the best 
selling months being just ahead of us. There.are still some No. 
2 stringless beans, which are also on the decrease, and which by 
their movement indicate the growing demand for this article. 

Future offerings all remain as quoted throughout the sea- 
son. Early Crosby corn has strengthened to $1.50 per dozen, 
and is indemand. Golden Bantam futures remain at $1.70, and 
are not keeping pace with Crosby sales this season. 

Future stringless beans are still quoted at $1.30, with No. 
10s bringing $5.50, and selling well. ces! 

North Lubec Packing Company Incorporated—The office of 
the Attorney General has approved the certificate of incorpora- 
tion of the North Lubec Packing Company, organized at Lubec, 
to hold, rent or lease licenses for pound nets, traps and weirs for 
eatching and retaining fish; capital stock $50,000, all of which 
is common stock; nothing paid in; par value of share $100; num- 
ber of shares subscribed four; directors. M. P. Lawrence, presi- 
dent; F. A. Lawrence, treasurer; H. G. Avery and H. E. Law- 
rence, all of North Lubec. 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Receiver Takes Over Business of Federal Food Stores—Efficiency in Grocery Manage- 
? ment Need of Industry, Says J. W. Morey—Use of Radio to: Boom 


Grocery Sales Suggested. 


canning and distributing trades were greatly interested 

last week in the filing of a petition in bankruptcy against 
the Federal Food Stores, Inc., operating a chain of more than 200 
stores in Brooklyn, N. Y. The “Brooklyn Daily Eagle,’’ under 
the heading “Huge Fraud on Banks as Federal Stores Fail; 
Reiter’s Second Big Crash,” outlines the situation in part as 
follows: “Behind the bankruptcy of the Federal Food Stores, 
Inc., which exploded like a bomb in the U. S, District Court in 
Brooklyn yesterday, has been disclosed a situation which, when 
it became known, astounded the officers of more than a dozen 
leading banks in Brooklyn and Manhattan. Without any ink- 
ling whatsoever that the business of the Federal Food Stores 
was insolvent, or that the financial needs of the management 
went beyond the desire for working capital to finance expansion 
in the way of new stores, the bankers went on Thursday to the 
office of Clarence G. Galston, attorney for the company, in Man- 
hattan, for a conference. They went with the understanding 
that they were to hear that a woman of wealth who had already 
put $50,000 into the business was to advance several hundred 
thousand dollars to lengthen the chain of thriving stores and 
to make them all the more prosperous. The company operates 
200 retail grocery stores throughout Brooklyn and Long Island. 
Arrived at the conference, the bankers were informed, out of 
a clear sky, that the Federal Food Stores, Inc., was not as 
prosperous as they understood; that the company owed some 
$3,800,000 and had assets of perhaps $2,500,000—and would the 
bankers please co-operate in a reorganization or refinancing 
and carry along the company’s loans? Nor was this the great 
shock. What really astounded the bankers was the revelation 
of a huge fraud in warehouse receipts, held by the banks as 
collateral for commercial loans to the Federal Stores. Oscar 
A. Lewis, attorney for some of the banks, who was at the con- 
ference, told of the shock the bankers received, as follows: 
“Mr. Galston began by telling us he was sorry to say that the 
institution was not what we had though; that a number of ware- 
house receipts on which loans had been secured were spurious 
duplicates or triplicates and that he, Mr. Galston, held no brief 
for his client.” The bankers have refused to aid the company 
reorganize, and the business is now being operated by a receiver. 
The dominating personality in the Federal organization was 
Joseph Reiter, who several years ago failed for several million 
dollars after extensive sugar speculations which did not “pan 
out.” 

Efficiency in Management—FEfficiency in management of 
wholesale grocery enterprises is the basis for profitable opera- 
tion, said John W. Morey, president of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, speaking before the convention of the New 
York Wholesale Grocers’ Association at their reeent convention 
in New York City. “I am convinced,” said Mr. Morey, “that 
the wholesale grocer who is depending upon conditions, associa- 
tions, laws or anything or anyone else but himself and his own 
organization to make a success of his business is doomed to great 
disappointment and probable failure. It is true that conditions 
have something to do with the degree of success of any business, 
but they are unimportant compared with the individual man- 
agement. For some wholesale grocers 1924 was a profitable 
year; others lost money, and a great many a little more than 
broke even. Conditions do not account for this difference. The 
controlling cause is management.” President Morey warned 
against extremes in either efficiency or economy in operation. 
“Efficiency,” he said, “particularly of service, has unquestion- 
ably been carried to an extreme. This is partly due to unrea- 
sonable service rendered voluntarily by wholesale grocers in 
order to go their competitors one better, and partly to unrea- 
sonable service demanded by salesmen or customers. The pen- 
dulum now seems to be swinging to the economy side, and is go- 
ing to an extreme in many instances, resulting in the practical 
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elimination of service. Extremes are rarely sound and perma- 
nent, and just as the extreme of unreasonable and uneconomic 
service has been harmful to business, so the extreme of no 
service at all will in the long run not solve the problem. The 
general opinion seems to be that the future of the wholesale 
grocery business offers a field for both service and non-service 
elements, not extremes in either case, but a modification both of 
uneconomic service and of efficient economy.” 


Booming Grocery Sales by Radio—Hugh M. Foster, secre- 


_ tary of the New York Wholesale Grocers Association, in his 


annual report to the membership, advances the following inter- 
esting suggestion. “No small part of our success in canned 
foods week was due to the inimitable talk on the radio by our 
president (Phil C. Staib), from the broadcasting station of the 
Radio Corporation of America. The Association is indeed for- 
tunate in having as its president a man who in this way can 
talk to the public and overcome, or at least reduce, the general 
prejudice against canned foods. The success of Mr. Staib’s 
talk suggests radio as an opportunity for the trade to take the 
public into its confidence. Here is a chance at last for the 
wholesaler to tell his story and to prove the value of his services 
and especially, their very low cost.” 


Economy Acquires Rival Chain—The Economy Stores Co., 
operating 75 stores in the Boston territory, has acqquired 838 
additional stores which had been operated in that territory by 
the Rose Tea Co. The business of the Economy has increased 
rapidly since organization in 1919. Volume of the stores last 
year was $4,500,000, as compared with $750,000 in 1919. The 
volume of business of the Rose Tea Company in 1924 was 
$1,500,000. The Economy chain now consists of 263 stores, and 
it is planned to have 300 stores in operation by the first of next 
year. 


CALIFORNIA SHORT COURSE FOR CANNERS, 
May 14 and 15. 


To be held in Hilgard Hall atthe University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, May 14 and 15. The principal sub- 
jects of the lectures will be retort operation, tempera- 
ture control, and bacterial spoilage. A half day of labor- 
atory practice will also be given. Program: 


May 14—A. M. in 125 —— Hall. P. M., 204 Hilgard 
Hall. 


9.30-11.30 A. M.—Bacteria and the Canning of Foods. 
K. F. Meyer, director Hooper Research Foundation, 
University of California. 


11.30-12.00—Hydrometry and Analysis of Lye’ Solu- 
tions. A. W. Christie, Fruit Products Laboratory, 
University of California. 


1.30-145 P. M.—Analysis of Sugar for Sulfurous Acid 
Content. W. V. Cruess, University of California. 


1.45-5.00—Laboratory Practice in Hydrometry, Analy- 
sis of Lye Solutions and Sulfurous Acid in Sugar. 
W. V. Cruess, A. W. Christie and J. H. Irish, Fruit 
Products Laboratory, University of California. 
The course is designed for retort operators, al- 
though it will be of interest also to superintendents, lye- 
peeling foremen and syrup room operators. 
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